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A STIFF SEA-BREEZE. [See the Story.) 
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5. 
And when I hear the mill'wheel, } 4 
I feel a sudden thrill; I 
Qh, death to me were welcome, 
This heart would then be still; 
Qh, death to me were welcome, 
This heart would then be still. 
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“A STIFF 


BY: F. 

Ir was our first. morning at’ Wearemouth, a 
pretty place by the sea, as yet but little fre- 
quenied by tourists. With our limited ward- 
robe,'and still more limited purse, Auntie had 
decided that we could not afford to go to New- 
port, or even Long Branch, and accordingly had 
selected this less expensive place. 

Auntiesaid, that at these watering-places, where 
so many fashionable people go, we would feel 
shabby ; and that here we would have the same air 
and.sea; and people, moreover, would not mind 
what we wore. We would grow fresh and rosy 
from bathing, and could wear out ali our oldsum- 
merdressés. Then we could have new silks the 
coming winter. So it happened, that Auntie’s 
choice became mine, and that we agreed to go 
to Wearemouth. 

Now upon this first morning after our arrival, I 
had left Auntie still a-bed, and gone out for a walk 
by the sea. It was quite early, but I could not 
restrain my impatience; I longed for the taste 
of the salt sea, and to feel the fresh breeze blow- 
ing against my cheeks: The sun had just risen, 
and all nature seemed exultant. - The wind blew 
80 strong, that I could, at times, hardly make my 
way against the wind. Off at sea the fishing- 
boats were making for the little harbor ; the gulls 
wheeled and wheeled; the white-caps flashed 
far and near; the surf thundered. ll at once, 
& sudden gust took ‘my hat clean off my head, 
and sent it spinning away, threatening to blow 
it every instant into the water. 

I started forward to catch it; when & quick, 
energetic. step passed me, and a strange gentle- 
man overtook the hat'and secured it. No, nota 
strange gentleman, for, as ‘he turned, I recog- 
nized him, and cried, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Sloane——” 

T could say na more, I was so astonished ; more 
than that, pleased; for I saw at once that: he 
had followed me from the city: |1 was embar- 


F. 





rassed, too, and blushing furiously, for the wind 


BREEZE.” 


ELMS. 


was playing all sorts of tricks with my hair, and 
I knew I must look like a fright. 

“Yes! Mr. Sloane,’ ho said, taking off his 
hat and bowing, and presenting 'my runaway 
hat at the same time. He laughed, pleasantly, 
as headded, ‘‘ What astiff breeze! Butisthere 
any exclusive right, on your part, Miss Beatrice, 
to Wearemouth, that you seem surprised when 
others come ——” 

‘Oh! no,no!’’ I interrupted, blushing again. 
*‘On the contrary, 1 am sure we shall be very 
glad to see you—that is, Auntie——”’ breaking 
down and blushing again, and falling back on 
Auntie, as I did not wish to seem too glad. 

‘¢ Thanks,’’ he said, coolly.’ ‘‘I came by the 
night-boat; and as it was too late to go to bed, 
and too early for breakfast, I thought I would 
take a walk. But I hardly dared to hope for 
such pleasure as meeting you,” and he bowed 
again. 

It was soon time to return to the hotel, whither 
Mr. Sloane accompanied me. At the door we 
parted, ‘I shall see you at breakfast,’’ he said. 
‘* Pray, remember me to your aunt.” 

All in @ flutter I went to our room. Auntie 
was just finishing her toilet. ‘‘Oh! who do you 
think is here?’ I cried. ‘‘ The last person in 
the world we would expect to see,’’ I added, 
mendaciously and demurely. 

As 1 looked at Auntie’s face, it seemed to me 
that the pink in the morning sky was reflected 
on her cheeks. “ Why, Auntie,’’ I eried, “ the 
sea-air has already worked wonders with you. 
You look—as rosy as—as——”’ 

«* Not half as rosy as you, Beauty,’’ she said, 
kissing me with even more than her wonted 
effusiveness. My name, as the reader already 
knows, is Beatrice, but I had been nick-named 
Beauty from a child. 

Auntie finished her toilet by putting a rose in 
her hair, an unusual thing for her. It made her 
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look so charming, that I said, ‘May I put up 
my hair like yours?’’ I had always worn my 
hair in thick braids on my neck; but this 
morning, Auntie’s hair looked so stylish, with 
the droo rv yo range on one Y that I had an irre- 
sistible mine injlike —_. 

“T don y net, become yéu, 
said Auntie, oc and she arranged my 
hair with great taste, and made such a bewitching 
bow in the blue ribbons confining it; that I was 
perfectly satisfied with my appearance. 

‘* How do you do again, Miss Beatrice?’’ said 
Mr. Sloane, as he took a seat'opposite; us at) the 
breakfast-table. And hestretched his hand over 
the plates and dishes to take mine. Mr. Sloane 
was always unconventional, so I did not think 
anything of that; but) I thought, by the way 
Auntie colored, that she was afraid. he would 
violate . etiquette in her case also, He only 
bowed to her, however. It never had seemed to 
me that Mr, Sloane's manner was at all encour- 
aging toward Auntie, When he walked home 
from chureli/with us.in the city, he had always 
addressed the most of his conversation to/‘me. 
It was therefore very natural, that, on the day 
in question, I should think a great deal about 
him, especially as there was to be a little dance 
in the parlor that night. 

To my astonishment, however, as the couples 
were forming, he and Auntie quietly walked 
away, without his having even requested me to 
dance with him. Auntie, who had not danced 
for years, looked,'in spite of her toilette, which 
was exquisite, (though I must confess T thought 
it a little too youthful,) somewhat stiff upon the 
floor. Some time later, in the course of the 
evening, after having promenaded with Mr. 
Sloane on the verandah, Auntie brought a clumsy- 
looking boy, introducing him, and hoping I was 
having a pleasant evening. Iam thankful now 
that I restrained the resentment I felt; buat I 
preferred to sit by the window all the evening 
than to dance with any one but my own choice. 

I felt—I knew it now—that the only'thing that 
had consoled me here, was the knowledge that 
Mr. Sloane had come, instead of going to Long 
Branch, where he always went ; and that Auntie 
could -have the heart to break through all her 
habits, and *monopolize him in this way, con- 
vinced me that there was some deep-laid scheme 
on her part to separate us. Her choice of Weare- 
mouth was also explained; and now that he 
had followed me,'she was detérmined that: we 
should have no opportunity to be together. 

Another day, a week, passed im this way. 
They—aAuntie and Mr. Sloane—persistently left 
me alone upon évery occasion. It was only in 


our room, and our afternoon drives, that Aunti® 
and I were alone together ; and sometimes, even 
in the latter, Mr. Sloane joined us. On such oc- 
casions, Auntie leaned back in the most unin- 
nes pet ; and Mr, Sloane yaw determined 
40 mal years hula yb y talking to 
me u a long history of 
= n. the light-house that dated back 
to Queen Anne’s time; and expatiated upon the 
alvantage of being here, away from crowds that 
cared nothing for us, and enjoying the society 
of those for whom we cared most. And the 
meaning! glance he threw back to where Auntie 
and I sat, emphasized what he said. 

Of course I did not let Auntie know that I at 
all suspected her desire to separate us; but I 
took care that whenever Mr: Sloane had an op- 
portunity to converse with me, he should see in 
my animation, my sparkling replies, and in the 
interest: expressed in my whole bearing, that I 
returned his admiration. | Auntie was always so 
languid, that it was natural'I should suppose he 
must know that I) felt the heaviness—I don't 
know any other word—of her presence as much 
as he did. 

I. think we had been away a month, when, 
one evening, Auntie complained, of a headache, 
and did not go down. Mr. Sloane was at the 
table’; and it rather surprised me that he did 
not seem in his usual spirits; wé had not often 
so good an opportunity of being alone. I was 
sure he would ask me to walk on the verandah 
or esplanade, after tea; but he left the table be- 
fore I had. finished; and when, some ten min- 
utes afterwards, I went disconsolately into the 
parlor, I found him walking about impatiently, 
his hat in his hand.| On seeing me, he came 
hastily forward, and in an excited, hurried way, 
slipped a freshly-written note into my hand. 
The people were coming in from the tables, and 
he only whispered, as; he passed’ me, ‘ Will you 
have the kindness to take this to your room?” 
and, was, the next moment, out of my sight. 

I moved toward the window, and looked at 
the superscription, ‘‘ Miss Beatrice Denvers.” 

My pulses throbbed. He had taken advan- 
tage of Auntie’s absence, to make the confession 
upon paper, which he had no opportunity of 
giving in words. 

Take it to my room? Impossible! Auntie 
would ask at once about ‘‘ Julie,” or * Addie,” 
or “Minnie; and in my present perturbed 
state of mind, £ would be unable! to reply. 

So, after a moment's hesitation, 1 drew close 
to the fading light, and broke the seal, 

+‘ Dearest Beatrice,” 'the letter began—and | 
wish I could describe the rush of emotions that 
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overwhelmed me, as,I read. the words—*I } 

cannot return io the city, even for a day or two, 

without taking with me the assurance of your 
, & 


‘You know the hopes I entertain, AsI shall 
probably: not be able to see you before leaving, 
to-morrow, will you let me have a line from your 
hand—an assurance that my affection is re- 
turned ?”” 

The signature, ‘Charles Sloane,” I scarcely 
saw, such was, the tumultuous nature of my 
emotions, A line! , But how to write it! 

But I calmed myself, slipped the note in my 
pocket, and went quietly up stairs. 

“Did you send me any, tea, Beauty, dear ?”’ 
said Auntie, ina feyerish sort of way, as I en- 
tered our room. 


I felt a little pang, in, the midst of my happi-: 


ness, at.the thought of my neglect. Poor.Aun- 
tie! All her labors had been in vain. And I 
went penitently down again, to order her tea 
and toast. 

When the tray came, and I saw her engaged 
in preparing, her tea, I drew my chair close to 
the window, and opened my writing-desk. 

A proposal to be accepted! Never girl had 
so short a time in which to frame her sentences. 
A fear of saying too much, or too little, over- 
whelmed me; and the ink dried upon my pen, 
before I had written a line, 

Then Auntie, refreshed by her tea, interrupted 
the current of my thoughts, 

“ Beauty,” she said, in an indifferent sort of 
way, ‘‘ was Mr. Sloane at tea ?”’ 

‘Yes, Auntie,’ I replied, quietly, while the 
sentence I had almost framed slipped out of my 
head. ( 

I had not yet decided whether to say ‘ Dear,’’ 
or ‘‘ Dearest Charles,’’ or ‘‘ Mr. Sloane.”’ 

“T think he is going to the city to-morrow,” 
again said Auntie, in a suggestive sort of way. 

“ Auntie,” I cried, desperately, ‘* I want to 
finish a letter. Please don’t speak to me for 
fifteen minutes.”’ 

Auntie gave a little sigh, I knewshe was 
disappointed, poor thing! But how could I let 
any feeling of compassion for her interfere with 
my letter. 

She turned her head away from me, and closed 
her eyes, hos; 

Shall I record what,I wrote that night? 

I can only say, that after had gained courage 
to commence; I told: him all; ‘how Auntie’s per- 
sistent efforts to separate us had grieved me; 
and how [had allthe time known what had 
brought him to Wearemouth ; ending by accept- 
ing his love, and by assuring him of mine. 





The next question was, how.to ensure his re- 
ceiving the, note, But, the girl who came to 
take away the tea-things, gave me, the opportu- 
nity I wanted. 

, Following her outside the door, I put my note 
on the tray, and whispered that Mr, Sloane was 
going to the city to-morrow, and it was imipor- 
tant that he should receive Auntie’s commissions 
to-night. 

The girl promised, and, in a pleased sort of 
fear for what I, had.done, I returned to our 
chamber. 

Atntie seemed to sleep, and I sat, all through 
that dusky twilight, looking out upon the sea. 

Auntie was better next. morping, and, I felt 
more tranquil. Had I been obliged to meet Mr. 
Sloane,,I could not have answered for my equa- 
nimity ; but he had left by theearliest boat. It 
was a long way over the pier to the steamboat, 
But, it seemed to me that Auntie seemed de- 
pressed at not seeing him. As for me, I found 
out from Lizzie that my note had been received, 
and pictured to myself, the delicacy he had 
shown in not seeing me so soon after my em- 
barrassing avowal. , 

Two days passed ;.and on the third—it was 
pouring rain, and we could not go out—a letter 
was brought to our room. 


*“ Miss Beatrice Denvens.”’ 


I knew the superscription as soon as I saw it 
in Auntie’s hand. Our names were the same, 
but Auntie’s letters were invariably superscribed, 
** Miss B. Denvers,” while mine were as often 
addressed to ‘‘ Beauty Denvers.”’ 

An indescribable thrill—half resentment, half 
feay—shot through my yeins, as Auntie pressed 
her finger against the seal. She flushed a little 
as she did so, and walked away toward a distant 
window. 

TF arose impetuously. 

‘« Auntie,” I cried, “‘ give me my letter !”” 

With the small sheet half unfolded in her 
hands, she glanced my way, an expression that 
it would be difficult to decipher, upon her.coun- 
tenance. Even my imperative tones did. not 
seem to arouse her. 

I advanced: ‘* Auntie, you have no right— 
you——”’ 

I snatched at the closely-written, sheet as I 
spoke. Even in my excitement I could see tha! 
every page was filled. Auntie seemed now t 
comprehend me, , ; 

“« You are mistaken, Beauty,'’ she said, calmly. 
‘* This letter is mine,”’ 

‘« Auntie, it is you whoaremistaken,’’ I cried, 
in a phrensy of emotions. ‘Give me my letter !”’ 
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Alintie’s face flushed. «You forget yourself, 
Beauty.” She folded the letter in her hand as 
she spoke. ‘‘ This letter is from Mr. Bloane to 
me.”” 

I was always bright enough to arrive intui- 
tively at facts. It was now clear to me. Mr. 
Sloane had written to Auntie, as my natural 
guardian, confessing our attachment. “He had 
thought it better, in his more mature judgment, 
to ignore our knowledge of Auntie’s attempts to 
separate us, and to propitiate ler in our favor 
by formally asking her consent to our engage- 
ment, 

This thought calmed me, and I quietly re- 
treated, while Auntie perused, in peace, the 
missive in her hand. 

But I watched her furtively, as I sat at the 
other window ; and as she concluded, I saw the 
tears rolling down her cheeks. 

She sat quietly for a few moments, and then 
called me toward her. I obeyed the summons, 
my joy conquering my embarrassment, for I felt 
eure that she now saw the uselessness of opposing 
us any longer. 

‘* Beauty, dear,” said Auntie, drawing me 
down beside her on the sofa, ‘I have no secrets 
from you, and I know you will. be pleased to 
hear that our friend, Mr. Sloane, has asked me 
to become his wife. He wishes our marriage to 
take place in October, and——” 

How can I describe the feeling that took pos- 
session of me as Auntie spoke? Something 
must have shown in my face, for she stopped 





suddenly, and looked hard at mé. The next mo- 
ment a desperate hope arose in my heart. Aun- 
tie had ‘mistaken my Yetter for hers, after all! 
But she annihilated this hope by continuing, 

“He speaks of you, too, dear; of the advan- 
tages of travel opened to you by our union ; for, 
Beanty, we are to go to Europe in the spring. 
That is——— But of course, his declaration in 
writing is merely a form. We have known our 
mutual regard for each other for a very long 
time—more than a year, in fact.’ 

I remember that I told Auntie I had no ob- 
jections ; that I should like to travel, etc. ; but 
it is no use of my trying to describe how 1 felt 
that evening. Mr. Sloane came back, and we 
returned to the city together. He talked to me 
just as he always did. Auntie’s trousseau was 
soon in progress, and in the autumn she and 
Mr. Sloane were married, I being first brides- 
maid. The next spring, as had been arranged, 
we went to Europe. 

Several years have elapsed, but to this day it 
is a puzzle to me, whether Mr. Sloane has ever 
told Auntie about the note which [sent to him. 
I hope he will never tell somebody else; for 
there is to be another wedding next October; 
but T think I can trust him, and that he will not. 
I should not like Harry to know what a little 
foot I-once was. 

For to this day, I never walk by the sea-side, 
without a blush of shame at my folly, especially 
if it is recalled to me by what is always associ- 
ated with that summer, a Strrr Breeze. 





ON THE PINCIAN AT ROME. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


BerwseEx the trees white marble busts are glancing, 
As down the drives we go; 

And on the sward the dappled light is dancing, 
Yn dusk and gold, below. 





The drowsy fountains, droning on, are singing - 

, Their slumb'rous, antique lay— 

Visions of mossy springs, in dim woods, bringing 
From old-world hills away. 


Atoid the crowd and crush, we pause and ponder. 
What tales this hill could tell! 

Here in its groves Lucullus feasted. Yonder, 
False Messalina fell. 


But where the hot blood of the wanton spouted, 
See the hushed palm-tree stand. ] 

Where Bacchic orgies reeled, and danced, and shouted, 
Soft sinks, and swells the band. 


Below is Rome! With all its mighty dower 
Of mem’ries dark and fair. 

Its thousand ruins; palace, church, and tower 
Its splendor and despair. 





And through this wilderness the Tiber rushes, 
Past crumbling roof and wall. 

And Hadrian's tomb in the warm radiance flushes, 
St. Michael high o’er all. 


Beyond, St. Peter's! Sheer its vast dome rearing 
O’er colonnade and square ; 

Soaring so free, floating so light, appearing 
As if it swam in air. 

And still beyond, San’ Mario's stone-pines streaming 
Against the sunset red. 

Then twilight’s gloom, the dark’ning landscape seeming 
A country of the dead. 


Till, lo! the stars leap out. You see them throbbing, 
All down the deep'ning skies. 

You hear the night-wind in the palm-tree sobbing, 
The night+wind as it dies. 


Then silence, midnight. And when Rome lies sleeping, 
Misty and weird below, - 

Comes Nero's ghost, and haunts the shadows, weepir 
For the lost long ago! 
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PART I. 

“No,ma’am. There hasn’t been a portrait of 
the first Mrs. Temple in this house since I’ve 
lived in it; and I’ve been here well on to five 
years, for I came here just ten weeks after the 
funeral, ma’am.”’ 

The old housekeeper, who had been speaking, 
paused for breath. Her mistress made no,reply; 
and directly.the woman began again, soberly, 

“Mr, Temple, he went abroad, and he. sold 
his house in New York ; but, you see, he didn’t 
like to sell this place, it had been so long in the 
family, So.Mrs. Mannering, his sister, engaged 
meto take charge of it. And a sweet place it is in 
the summer-time, with them great elms a-shading 
the windows so nice, and making it cool the hot- 
test day there is. And then such aview! The 
grandest on Staten Island, they say, and in the 
healthiest part of the island, too—no chills nor 
miskeeters, either. But don’t talk of the winter 
forlonesomeness.. What, with the wind a-sighin’ 
among the trees——”’ 

Mrs. Temple at last checked the tide of her 
housekeeper’s volubility. Evidently she was 
weary of the long discourse, which she had 
brought upon herself, by her very simple ques- 
tion, She interrupted the garrulous old woman, 
by saying, 

“Then you neyer saw the first Mrs. Temple?” 

She spoke reluctantly, as though unwilling 
to question a servant, yet as though yielding to 
an irresistible impulse. 

“No, ma’am; but I’ve heard she was awful 
pretty. Would youliketosee herrooms? Here 
they are, just as they were left. That door to the 
right.” 

Mrs. Higgins threw open the door as she spoke, 
and her mistress followed her slowly into the 
disused apartments, and stood as though lost in 
thought, while the old housekeeper hastened to 
tnbarthe shutters. The bright June sunlight and 
soft perfumed air flooded the desolate room with 
their brightness and sweetness, and seemed tosay, 
“Life and joy have returned to the old house once 
more, and why should they not penetrate here ?” 

It was a bed-room, into which Mrs. Temple 
had been so unceremoniously introduced ; a cosy, 
cheerful little apartment, whose faded hangings 
of gay chintz were still bright with birds, and 
butterflies, and roses, though the delicate blue 





that had, formed their background was. sadly 
faded by age. Everything was scrupulously 
clean and; in good order, No dust arose from 
the light-blue carpet, as Mrs. Temple crossed 
the floor; the dressing mirror lifted itself, bright 
and. untarnished, above the unfurnished dregsing- 
table; and moths and mice had evidently been 
banished by watchful care. 

But the inexpressibly dreary look, which al- 
ways pervades a room that hag been long unin- 
habited, hung like a cloud over everything in 
the once cheery chamber. The absence of all 
traces of occupation, and of those pretty toys 
wherewith most women love at once te disarrange 
and decorate their abiding-place ; the scrupulous 
exactitude wherewith chairs and tables were 
ranged around the walls ; the stiff, shining covers 
of gray linen that hid the cushions and shrouded 
the bed; all combined to make the place look 
indescribably desolate. 

But without pausing to expatiate on or to dis- 
play. any of.the contents of the bed-chamber, 
Mrs. Higgins passed on to the next room, and 
opened the windows there. 

‘*Come this way, ma’am, if you please,’’ she 
said. ‘*The bed-room isn’t much; but I call 
this room one of the prettiest in the house,” 

It was a large, airy apartment, situated in the 
corner of the old Temple mansion, and with four 
windows, two on each cide. It had been fitted 
up as a sitting-room, and the hangings and fur- 
niture-coverings were like those in the bed-room 
of gay chintz, which showed its faded pink and 
still glowing figures wherever the shrouding pro- 
cess had been omitted, for the gray linen had 
been used there, also, to protect the furniture 
from dust, Here the pervading tint was pink, 
as in the other room it had been blue... Roses 
blossomed on the pale, gray carpet, and wreaths 
of roses. were painted on the walls. .Writing- 
table, book-cases, and easy-chairs, were all in 
their places; but the writing-table showed bare 
and cheerless; and there were no keys in the 
close-shut doors of the book-cases, whose literary 
treasures, if. indeed they contained any, were 
hidden from view behind the folds of silk, once 
rosy-pink,, but_ new dingy yellow, which lined 
the plate-glass_panes. Everything in the lonely 
rooms seemed to whisper, ‘‘ Death. has ,passed 
this way.” 
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Aloud call of ‘‘ Mrs. Higgins,’’ from some lower 
region, interrupted the housekeeper, as she was 
about to pour forth the full vials of her eloquence 
respecting the apartments whieh’ hdd |beén ber 


blood-stained amphitheatre behind them, as their 
greatest and most popular edifice, as a type, in 
fact, of themselves, could not be much above 
wild’bedstd, : Together they had passed from the 


care so long, and of whose condition he at | Geliseum to St. Peter's, and standing beneath 


justly proud. 

‘* Excuse me, ma’am,”’ shesaid. ‘‘That’sSarah. 
[can névér learn her ‘iny manners. She’ always 
comiés bellowing after me like that. Well, what's 
wanting?” And Mrs. Higgins, So 
at the dob, vanished, mitch to Mrs: ‘Feniple's | re- 
lief. ' 

The latter longed ob be A strange feel- 
ing ‘was Creeping over let ;’ one she could not ex- 
plain, but one which miadé her shudder, and her 
bldotl ‘run chfil She sought for'solitidé, to think 
it’ a ‘out! “These strange surroundings, this 
long-closéd” room, the mystery that'seemed to 
brood in‘'the'very air,‘ awed her. ' What ‘did it 
mean ¥’' ‘What secret’ lay hidden’here? ‘She felt 
that some’ shadow from’ the vanished’ past hung; 
pall-like, and unexplained, ‘over this ‘eountry- 
house. In ‘the’ silence that followed the depar- 
turé ‘of the housekeeper, it seemed to ‘her that 
she heard unseen footsteps about her, as if some 
weird fate was approaching, intangible,’ yet ter- 
rible, with tragedy and death, and perhaps’ even 
dishorior, in its’ train. 

Margaret Temple ad been the wife of Edward 
Templé for moré thati a year. They had’ been 
married abroad, and’ had spent’ these twelve 
months and more in’ visiting the most noted 
spots‘of Europe. ‘It had been a period of almost 
unalloyed happiness to both.’ ' Théy lived ‘80 en- 
tirely' in each other's society, that’ they ‘cared 
little for general company; ‘Hence, they had 
avoided the fashionable circles of Paris and 
Rome, and spent their hours in visiting famous 
churches and ‘galleries, and places of historical 
interest. Together they had sailed on the beau- 
tifal bay at Naples,’ now visiting Capri; now 
Salerno, and now even venturing ‘as far out as 
Ischia’ ‘and Procida.' Together they’ had ‘tra- 
versed the wild and desolate plain ‘that leads to 
Paestum, that melancholy’ vestige of an antique, 
sad ‘im some respects wonderful, civilization, 
that has passed away, never to return. ‘Together 
they explored the gloomy tombs of Etruria, and 
studied a different, a sadder, perhaps 4 more an- 
cient, ‘and yet hardly less remarkable civiliza- 
tion. Together they had stood in the Coliseum, 
and realized, as only a reflecting mind does, but 
as ah intelligent thinker is sure to do, the essen- 
tial vratality and savagery of the old’ Romans, 
which that vast ruin reveals; feeling that, in 
spite of theit superb architecture, their statues, 





and even their laws, a people who could: leave a 


{that “mighty dome, had come to comprehend, as 


| they had never comprehended before, the vast 
advances which mankind ‘had made, since the 
days’ of Impérial ‘Rome ; for now, instead of a 
sanguinary circus, ‘it was a Chiistian temple, to 
which the population flocked ; now, instead of 
thougands crowding to shout over’ gladiatorial 
combats, they assembled to chant holy psalms, 
and ‘bow in adoration before the Divine Father. 
Thesé travels, these investigations, these mutual 
confidences ‘exchanged, had made Mrs. Templo 
and her hasband one, in a way which few mar- 
ried couples ever are made: they shared each 
other’s thoughts, they anticipated each other’s 
wishes, they sympathized, in a word, to such an 
extent, that they were talked of as marvels of 
lovers, and as the perfect type of man and wife. 

This had gone on, until a complication in his 
business affairs had suddenly called Edward 
Temple homie to America. The trouble was con- 
nected with some estates which he owned in 
the west. Mr. Temple had only had time to 
instal his wife as mistress of his Staten Island 
mansion, before he was compelled to hasten to 
Chicago: in fact, the few days necessarily de- 
yoted to this purpose had been jlly spared from 
the pressing exigéncies of his position; and his 
constant fear, as he was whirled westward by 
the fast express, was that the delay would be 
injurious, perhaps. fatal, to his interests. Yet 
he could not bring himself to leave his wife, as 
his lawyer had desired, at a hotel, and go at 
once to his destination: at least, this was what 
he had told her. 

Edward Temple had been married before, 
having been a widower for nearly four years, 
when he first met Margaret Lisle. It was in 
Geneva that he had been introduced to her; and 
he had won her after a brief courtship. The 
match. had been a thorough love-match from 
the first. There were, of course, some persons 
who marvelled that the wealthy, childless young 
widower, should have chosen a portionless girl, 
with nothing to recommend her save her sweet 
face, her intellect, and her loving, womanly 
character; while others marvelled that gentle 
Margaret Lisle should have linked her fate with 
that of a man, handsome, intelligent, and wealthy, 
it: is ‘true, but grave and reserved, and over 
whose past hung the gloom of a great sorrow. 

His first wife was still remembered by those 
who had known her, as a dazzling meteor. that 
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had. flashed, and, faded, and. disapponred; & Wor 
man whose expegding beauty had caused her to 
be remembered and spoken, of as. a, celebrity, 
long after the fair form; and, lovely, face had bee 
laid away in the grave. ot “ 


Oxer her death, too, there hung ities of 


a mystery... It hed. been sudden ;: vant..gossips 
whispered that it had, not been, quite natural ; 
an aecident, or a mistake in the medicines ; gome- 
thing strange, 'yet:nothing definitely known. 

- Audi of) this wife, the fair bride of his youth, 
the, lovely. girl,.who, ;wedded st: eighteen, had 
flied. before she was twenty-three, he: was never 
known to speak, which added to the mystery, 
When impulsive people; or-persans without tact, 
appreashed the subject, in bis presenee, h¢ had 
been went to.\silence them, with. .e.few: brief 
yords. . Thus, im time, his frinnds, and, even his 
scquaintanees, learned to know that; his first wife 
must never, be, mentioned before him. |; |': 

‘The, coaviction that this chilling reserve, arose 

from ® grief.too deep for words, had, nt last, 
become -universal, so. that the announcement, of 
his engagement td Miss Lisle took eyeryhody by 
surprise: The marriage; in fact, was, for awhile, 
® wonder to all. The world, of - gossips; could 
not understand that one-so, beautiful, ao: glad- 
some, 80 Young, so ardently loved, and so/deeply 
yet-silently lamented, as his :fitst., wife, should 
have. keen» répliced, in. cburse. of tittle, :hy so 
calit and quiéty # personage as the second Mrs. 
Temple sedmed tobe. It. was inexplicable. 
- My: dear,” said Mrs. Warilour, a lively little 
lady, the:eentre of the American: circle :at) Ge- 
neva, who was always'on the look-out for'a new 
arrival or:aefresh sensation; and addressing her 
friend, Mis.''Légrand, ‘# you” remenmiber) Mary 
Temple, Mary Rivington that was, and ‘how ex- 
cessively pretty she used to be? Well, this girl 
is nothing to compare to‘her. | She: has a ‘good 
figure, it is trae, and is ‘what you would call sty- 
lish.’ Good 'teéth, and lovely-eyes, I will admit ; 
but Mary Temple was « regular beauty, and so 
fall of fife; and spirits; and animation? Why, 
this child is not to be mentioned in the fame 
breath with her: ‘Ah! dear mef “But it’s the 
way with ‘men. ‘The prettiest and brightest of 
ts all are forgotten before'the sod is green above 
tis” ‘and Mrs. Wardour shook her’ ‘head till 
the fenthers’in her best at; the Intest’style from 
Brown's, rustled’ as'if to ‘give point and weight 
to her ‘assertion: ' . 

“ Welly what Wee the reason of the wiatch ? ? 
Money the Temples don’t want—family they have 
enough of. Besides, the, first Mrs. Temple was 
& nobody,:I. believe: . She was .a stranger to all 
his people; at any rate, an unknown girl that he 





mat, out jat Cleyeland, er Toledo, or (Detroit, om 
some. other westera icity, while, looking after 
seme of pld Ainsworth Temple's land jinvest- 
ments. J f,he, married. for love':in the. firat: in- 
»% stance, don’t you think it likely he has done so 
now?’, |And,placid Mrs, Legrand leaned back, 
with an sir of satisfaction, that: showed she re- 
garded the question as settled. 
. That. is what exasperates me! To go gleom- 
ing rourid. the World’ as cross-as a bear; and as 
silent as: a/ tombstene, (more silent, I should:say, 
for that do¢s tell you.a name and.a-date, and 
oftén a) pack of Jie’ into the bargain, ) tecause of 
the ‘death of his; wife; and then. fo fall in ‘love 
with another ‘waman}' and one ‘not. te! -be ‘cém- 
pared ito her!Jf he had mavried for! money 
or position, or if this girl had’ been:a: great 
beauty, I-could have understood: it. Well» men 
are puzzles.” And the plumes on Brown's ehef= 
@ euvre rustied louder than ever in the emphatic 
shake df the! head) wherewith! Mrs. Wardour em- 
phasized her closing temark.' 

What cared they, the newly-wedded pair, for 
the world’s wonderment, or its disparaging ‘re- 
marks ?:. They .were» perféctly; serenely happy, 
as, we have seen.! | They wandered together amid 
the fairest scenery of Switzerland’; they lingered 
long in Italy; ind “it was not . till: summer’ had 
come round again, that they! thought of return- 
ing to their native land.: 'Théir return had been 
fixed for the autumn, but:|was! hastened, as we 


$ hawe said, some months,'by the business which 


imperatively :demanded: Mr. Temple's instant 
presence ;' and ‘bo, after hurriedly installing his 
wife in the old hereditary Temple mansion, he 
had parted from her for'the first time since their 
marriage. 

It was her first sorrow, the first seasom of sad- 
ness she had known during ‘her wédded life; and 
the féeling of depression and lon¢linéss, which 
had weighed upon her ever gitice het husband's 
leave-taking, seemeth to: b lintensified’ with 
every passing day. It wad inthe bope of shaking 
offi this:feeling, that.she had accepted Mrs, Hig- 
gins’s offer to show her those roomsiin the house, 
whi¢h’ she: hadnot.as yet inspected, Biit the 
effect of this hastily’ imdertaken tour of inspee- 
tion had béen very different from what she had 
anticipated.. Instead of diverting her mind, and 
dissipating ‘her sadness, it had called up doubts, 
misgivings, disquieting reflections, concerning 
that predevessor in Ker husband’s home: and 
heart, “of whom’ ¢he had Heard so-much from 
strangers, and from him—nothing. 

To her, as to all'the test of the world, theeub- 
ject of ‘his first wife; ‘and of those’ five years of 
his first married ‘life, were prohibited : topics: 
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On the only occasion, on which ‘she “had ever 
ventared to ame his dead wife to hit, his’evi- 
dent distaste for the ‘subject, amounting to'reé 
pugdanee; ahd the cold’ curtness with which’ he 
had replied ‘to her remarks, had amazed her, even 


while it sealed ‘her lips ¢ffectually aud forever } 


from any recurrence to that subject: Nor was 
this repugnance the natural shrinking of « sen- 
sitive and réserved soul from laying bare, even 
to: the: gaze of the best beloved; a ‘half-scarred 
and still paiiful wound. Not sorrow, but-anger, 
not: over-senbitiveness, but acute dislike, were 
expressed’ by his:avoidance of thé subject, “Yet 
the first Mrs. Temple had been young, beautiful, 
and dearly! loved ; and im the apartments, whose 
dainty: fittings betrayéd 4 bridegrobm's care, the 
one question that had troubled the else perfect 
peace of Margaret Temple’s wedded life, rose up 
to vex her soul once more. 

** This) fair woman, once so beloved, has died 
utterly out of his heart,” she said: to herself. 
‘“« Shall I, too, perish thus? And perhaps, less 
fortunate than she, live on, still loving, but un- 
loved, and most unspeakably wretched ?”’ 

She reniained; lost in such musings as: these, 
for some moments after the old housekeeper had 
quitted her.’ A mirror hung: just before her, 
and her eyes strayed sadly over its expanse, con- 
trasting the’ placid features and quiet, brown 
eyes; which: she beheld refiected ‘there, with the 
descriptions she had heard of the dazzling love- 
. linéss of the young, bright face, which had.once 

smiled‘ back, in'youthful’ beauty, updm its pos- 
sessor, from. that very mirror.. But with a half 
smile at her own folly, and a suppressed sigh 
for the thoughts she could not wholly dispel, she 
turned from her contemplation, and walked to 
the window. 

How beautiful the view was on which she 
gazed, only those who have looked abroad from 
the most elevated point of Staten Island; can 
well imagine.’ It was’ one of those days. of in- 
tense heat, wherewith June, just before her 
departure, strives sdmetimes to prepare us: for 
the fiery tortures ‘which her successor is certain 
to'inflict upon us; The far-off masts, and spires, 
and, crowded buildings, of the distant city, lay 
gilded with a palé, quivering haze, like the va- 
por of a furndce, which told of the fierce fervor 
of the sun’s rays; while overhead the sky 
glowed with a white intensity of sheat, like the 
Justre of molten brass. Yet. from the broad ex- 
pange of the bay, which lay spread out, a sheet 
of silver beneath the molten brass of the heavens, 
there came stealing a cool-breathed, fleet-winged 
breeze, that’ robbed the torrid atmosphere of 
half its torturing powers. But lovely as was 





the prospect; and refreshing though the breeze 
might be, the heat and glare were too great to 
admit of more than‘s passing glance ; and Mrs. 
Temple was'soon’content-to turn’ her attention 
og more in-doors. : 

“« What“a tiresome day !’’ she said, miusingly, 
to herself.’ ‘« It is too hot to drive before sunset; 
too hot for me to unpack or to arrange my apart- 
ments; ‘too hot, in fact, todo anything but read; 
and the ‘cases of books have not been sent from 
theeustérh-house. I wonder’ —for at’ this mo- 
ment her ¢ye fell on 'the’two small boak-cases— 
“¥ wonder if there is anything here. I may as 
well look. ” j 

So suying, she ‘turned to the basket of keys, 
which ‘the housekeeper had left on the table, 
and after'severalineffectual trials, succeeded in 
finding’s key which unlocked the’ doors of the 
long-closed ‘book-cases.:: Very ‘dusty; and not 
very alluring, were the rows of dingy ‘volumes 
exposed to view; but Margaret Temple was pas- 
sionately fond of reading, and had a genuine 
love and respect for books; se she brought a 
duster and a brush, and despite the warm wea- 
ther, and the unpleasant nature of the task, she 
set’to work vigorously to cleanse and re-arrange 
the literary treasures:she had discovered. 

The books were mostly the works of the stan- 
dard poets and novelists—Shakespeare, Scott, 
Byron,. “Thackeray, Dickens; Bulwer, etc., in 
small portable volumes, elegantly’ bound. None 
of them bore any ‘traces of use, and sonie, in- 
deed, still rejoiced: in the’ freshness of uncut 
leaves’; but) upon: lower shelf .were ranged 
some. few muslin-bound and very shabby sensa- 
tion novels, which seemed. to ‘have seen good 
service. It was: with a feeling, half of curiosity, 
half of awe, that: Mrs. Temple jtook up and ex- 
amined’ thege relics of her dead predecessor. 
She found within the! volumes repeated traces of 
her presétice, and evidences of her tastes, which 
were apparently of’ no very exalted nature. 
Here and there a passage of unusual fervor bore, 
deeply marked, the pencil line that tells of ad- 
mir¥ion or sympathy; and occasionally a writ- 
ten word, such as ‘‘ Beautiful !’’ ‘“* How true!” 
etc,, betrayed the delight and interest with which 
she had read, A few. French books filled up 
the remaining space on the shelf, Mrs. Temple 
opened one,, , lt was a volume of selections from 
the modern French poets, and opened.at.a poem 
by Victor Hugo. Her eye fell on this stanza: 

“ How many joyous live, who still should weep 
Over their dear ones sunk.in Death’s long sleep. 
Oh, might of years that pass! 
The dead endure not. Leave them in their tomb; 
They fall to dust less quickly in the gloom, 
Than in our hearts, alas!” 
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She replaced the book hurriedly, and with a 
sigh, and took down another, which bore, on 
the title-page, the name of Mary R. Temple, 
written in a delicate female hand. Mrs. Temple, 
examining it, found: it was’a\ Frénch | work, of 
questionable taste, and attempted to put the vol- 
ume back in its place on the shelf, but it'slipped 
from her hand, and fell on the carpet. _ 

The shock of the fall displaced several loose 
leaves, which fiew scattered over the floor, and 
with them & folded paper, which ‘had evidently 
lain éoncealed betweengthe pages, but which at 
first she did not see, even After its fall: é 

‘Mrs. Temple picked up the book, and collected 
and replaced the loosened leaves. Tn doing this, 
she caught sight of the paper.’ She took it up 
to examine it, not from any prompting of curi- 
ésity, but with the intention of taking care of it, 
should it prové to ‘be ‘a document of any im- 
portance, It was-a single sheet of French note- 





paper, folded only once, so as to make it small 
enough to lie between the pages of the book. 
She opened it, and the following lines, in the 
same handwriting as that of the name inscribed 
off the title-page, met her eye : 


Tam dying, and I declaré mest solemnly, as 
a dying woman, that my death has been caused 
by poison administered to me by my husband, 
Edward Temple, this seventh day of July, 186-. 
I call upon whoever may chance to find ‘this 
paper, to make known the cause of my death, 
and to avenge my ‘murder. 

Mary Rrvinoton Tempie.” 


The sheet of note-paper fell tothe floor. She 
clasped both hands close to her heart,as if struck 
by a bullet, and gave a deep groan, but no words 
left her ashen lips. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 





PATIENCE. 


; 
BY MARIE J, 


Bre a wee, and dinna weary, 
“ Patience” quaintly was defined, 
By a little Scottish maiden ; 
And the sweet words in my mind 
Ever linger, like the\memory 
, Of.a beautiful refrain, . 
Making hours of gloom less dreary, 
While I breathe them o’er again. 


Fretted by the many crosses, 

All must bear from day to day, 

Troubled by our cares and losses, 
Each of us hath need to pray 

,, Te our hearts, impatient, crying , 

_For the ships so long at sea, 

When hope faints, and faith is dying, 

Dinna weary, bide a wee. 


“Rainy days” each life must sadden, 
Gentle shower, or tempest wild, 
Fall:upon us; blessings! gledden 

- In their turn. To every, child 





M’CALL, 


Gives the father, or withholdeth, 
Ever wisely, tenderly ; 

Thus our hearts for heaven He mouldeth, 
Dinna weary, bide a wee. 


Some there are whom glad fruition, 
"Neath the skies may'never bless, 

Some to whose long-urged petition 
Ne’er will come the yearned for Yes. 

Why? God knoweth, He who lendeth 
Strength to suffer patiently ; 

What He secth best, He sendeth, 
Dinna ‘weary, bide a wee. 


Trostful wait & glad “ To-morrow,” 
Cast on heaven every care; 

Not unseen by Him they sorrow, 
Not unpitied they despair. 

For His people “ there remaineth 
Rest,” and peace eternally, 

Where the light of jay ne’er waneth— 
Dinna weary, bide a wee. 
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In the church-yard, tn: ‘the rangatcs 
Baby sleeps;)2 v1 . 
_ While the. wind, from, wood pa 


Softy moepe 
O'or the little mound we ied _— ; 
. God knows best; / 
With what aching hearts we laid him 
Down to rest ‘ 


Vain the tears and prayers we offered— 
‘He has slept, . 

While we lived, ‘and toiled, and suffered, 

"  @rieved and wept. 
_ God was wisest. Who can number 

All the woe, 

Baby, in his tranquil sinmber, 
Does not know. 
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L mare fellowed the history, of, tho kidnapging 
of the child; Charlie, Ross, and the efforts for his 
discovery, with, peculiar interest,,owing to,the 
foct that, im the course, of my own experience, J 
have had knowledge of one or.two, cases, similar 
in kind, In one instance, jt was a man, who 
vanished absolutely from his place without any 
assignadle'cause for such disappearance; im the 
other;-aiwoman. | The first tase, for private rea- 
sons, -it-would be improper ‘now to relate in:de+ 
tail; but to the recital of the.second there casi 
be no reasonable, objection,.although several of 
the parties concerned are yet living. I shall use 
the ordinary precaution of altering the names, to 
avoid their discovery, and also the locafities, and 
give the facts as they happened. 

I premise, however, that the number. of these! 
mysterious disappearances, as every lawyer well 
knows, are much more numerous than is érdi- 
narily supposed. In the case of the Ross child, 
for example, over five hundred children have been 
examined in the vain search for ‘the missing ‘in- 
fant, each one of whom, was;a, waif, or estray, of 
whose parentage or proper homes no information 
could be obiained,,..In.the disappearance of 
adults, it is only whén the missing man chances 
to be a prominent titizén, (as ih the case of 
Chancellor Livingstone, in New York, or the Rus- 
sian attaché, in London; both of whom suddenly 
vanished in the midst of crowded stréets, and 
were never heard of again, ) that the matter comes 
to the ear of the public.» Men of less note dis- 
appear, and thé story, after'a brief’ whisper in 
the neighborhood, “dies out, and is forgotten, 
Behind each history, however, lies a baekground } 
of romance and:crime far more tragic, if dramati- } 
cally presented, thin’ any invented ‘by mere 
fiction-mongers. 

I shall be able to give no such fictitious coloring 
to the facts of this case, which I shall briefly set 
down, as they were known to me in my medical 
capacity, and also in my personal relations with 
the actors in the sad drama. 

Holman J, Boyer was a physician in good prac- 
tice, in one of the valley counties. of Virginia, be- 
fore the war} the dounty, iddeéd, adjacent to 
that in which I, a muék younger nan, settled at 
a later date. ity practice, and, Boyer’s in no 
wise interfered with each other,’ the distances 
being so great. We met occasionally, however, 
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at. congultations, and in the rare conventions of 
medigal association, of that part of the State, 
a was, & middle-aged man, before he married. 
Lis wife, was &, Miss Jane Whitoomb, of Norfolk, 
There was little buss ip at the time, about 
the discrepancy in, their ages, the lady being re- 
ported as young and prominent i in, society, while 
iow was & grave yay his own fireside, 
ne child yes born ¢m,,@ girl, and it was in 
my attendance ; pas child and its mother, that 
tt first became, intimately, acquainted with Boyer. 
They were so precious in his eyes, that he would 
not trust himself to prescribe for either of them 
in the slightest ailment. Did Mrs. Boyer’s head 
ache, or little Amy cough, a messenger was des- 
patched post-haste forme. Having heard of the 


{igéssip/ anil curiosity as to the suitability of the 


match, I naturally observed the family attentively. 

Mrs. ‘Boyér was young, but in no sense 
beauty, or likely to be attractive in society. She 
was a gentle, low-spoken little ‘woman, a notable 
housekeeper, compounder of. jellies and pickles, 
keeping her servants, well, ,in.-hand, and having 
no thought beyond her ‘Inisband and child, and, 
in o less degree, her parish churcli, ‘If she went 
into society at, all, it, was to sit in,the corner with 
some matron of kindred tastes, and discuss new 
recipes for soup, or patterns for children’s dresses. 
Both Boyer and. she: partook unwillingly of the 
state dinners, and whist parties,'in which the 
hospitality of the neighborhood found outlet. 
They were neyer so happy, orso thoroughly them- 
selves, as when alone together aptheir own fireside. 

To be candid, while I, had a warm, friendship 
for Mrs. Boyer, eae, most estimable: woman, I 
found her rather'a dull-companion. T naturally 
‘grew weary of Boyer and Amy nd everlasting 
topics of discourse. I was at a loss, too, to un- 
derstand how she had ever been a prominent 
member of society anywhere, unless through her 
wealth.’ Jonah Whitcomb had been one of the 
largest landed proprietors in south-eastern Vir- 
ginia. His plantations were well-stocked, too; 
his imported catile being especially famous; Mrs. 
Boyer was his only child, andinherited the 
property’s year or two after her marriage. 

In June, 1858, I one day ‘Feceived a note from 
Mrs. Boyer, asking me.to drive,orer and examine 
. Amy’s knee;\in' which her:father fancied he de- 
tected some sign of weakness. She was, she 
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sated the more anxious to have it leoked to, as 
they proposed to leave home the next day for ai 
short:visit'to’her' old ‘hotne in Norfolk.:.1 rode 
oye eatly the next morning, end found, as I 
aiticipated, Boyer and his wiféin:s nervous state 
of elarm,°and nothing whatever the matter with 
the knee. Amy was a slight, delicate. child: of 
five. Her mother held her ipaee ep Saeee 
made the examination. | 

‘When it was over, she said, in thir pocoitastyi. 
low, quiet Voice, *“If this child were to be crip+ 
pled: in her hip, ‘made unhappy im anyway, it 
would kill me.’ And lookingiit'her, I believed it: 

I remained to breakfast, and ‘as theix' trunks 
were down, and strapped, in the hall, eonsented 
todrive over’ with them to the station, and ac- 
company them on one stage of their journey, as 
T had-a: patient in that neighborhood, sending 
my horse home by one of the servants. 

We drove over, therefore, to the station, Mrs. 
Boyer'full of anxiety concerning. the lunch, and 
woertain little trunk, containing some of Anty’s 
fnéty; which was missing for awhile. She fussed 
and worried until ‘it was found,‘and then snb- 
sided into’ her usual placid quiet, holding Amy 
sleepin her lap, and listening with rapt atten- 
tio to Boyeér's discussion of politics, without 
unilérstanding half ke said. 

We took the train for the next station, where 
westopped to find my patient, and they to wait 
an hour for an express-train. The station, like 
so-many in’ Virginia, was but a low, ‘wooden 
house, with office and bar-room opening on the 
platform, and scattered along the tracks one or 
two huts, belonging to negroes, who supplied 
passéngers with coffee, ‘and «‘snacks’’ of fried 
chicken and hot biscuit. 

My patient was'soon disposed of, and I re- 
turned to the little office, intending to remain 
with them and see them’ off... A journey was no 
ordinary affair in those days, and commanded a 
certain’ respectful attention from friends’ ind 
lookers-on. I found Boyer and his wife seated 
in the open station, while Amy lay on the ben¢h 
fast asleep, her head supported on her mother's 
lap. Mrs. Boyer called our attention to Her, 
ying :how pretty she was, with her fair hair 
tumbled. and curled about her face; and as she 
spoke, she laid some fern-leaves, which the child 
had gthered, about her temple, like an siry 
‘rown. | Now, Amy was nota pretty child, but 
Iremember ioticing that her features were deli- 
tate, and the effect of the feathery circlet peculiar 
and. fine. Her mother looked at her, however, 
with’ kind of mute adoration. The child awoke 
Presently, and curled herself up om @ heap of 
shawle on the beack, 





it was then nearnoon. The oa ana Was 
due atia quatten before: one.» 

Lo We shall have time) to -take lunch Dr. 
Sehwarz,’’ said: Mrs. Bayan + Jane, open the 
basket.”’ ; . 

The sandwiches, énita, cakes and relishes, etc., 
were soon spread out ontop of an empty box, 
over which a! white cloth was'spread. ‘[ remem- 
ber that: we jested with Mrs. Boyer on her un« 
usual keenness of! appetite, as she ate heartily, 
praising ‘her:owm recipes incessantly! “We were 
still joking and laughing in this idle way, wher 
she fose;'éaying she would gather some’ fidld- 
herbs, which she had seen growing on the other 
side dfthe.station.! «| 

Boyer and [ remained smoking in the ‘station, 
while the two servants; Jane and Tom, went in 
and out, arranging the. hunch+basket, eto, It 
was, be it remembered, broad: nodn-day, in an 
oper ecuntry, where the little shed of a:station 
commanded a view of fields and forests for aony 
milés. 

Two trains passed, one a freight-train, which 
halted for ‘a ‘few mbments, the other the down 
express, passing’ with a full head of steam on. 

Boyer looked at his watch. : ** Our train is due 
in five minutes. Amy, waken up, my. child. 
Stay with Jane until I find your mamma., On 
which, side of the road is your mistress, Tom?’’ 
as he stepped out on the Piettiem, and looked up | 
and down, 

‘‘She’s just. heah, sah. _ I pct her. pullin’ 
yarbs in dis meadow; Heah—”’ going down 
the bank into the meadow, and looking about 
with,astartled face. ‘‘ Foh God, massa, I dunng 
whah she is 1’’ 

She was not in the meadow, nor in the road. 
In a word, she was gone, as utterly vanished as 
if the wind blowing across the clover-covered 
fields had’ carried her withthem. I haye no 
time ‘hor inclination to make & dramatic story 
out of this matter. The reader must paint for 
himéelf oir alarm. “The laughing, and tlien ter- 
rified search; in which _the station-master, and 
three stolid old negro women of the nejghbor- 
hood, proved the persistence with which Boyer 
went over and over the same ground, trying to 
joke, while he was pale with terror, assuring me 
that she would be found ina moment, But he 
was not uneasy.’ Why should he be uneasy? 
What could happen to Jane? 

The train camé and passed; the afternoon 
bégan to wax late. ‘She was not found. 

Boyer staggered to the bench and set down. 
It is incredible that anything ould have hap- 
pened to her, “in daylight, within call,” he 
said, wipitg his Tips. 
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»- There: was: one possibility which I suggested : 
that she had mistaken.'the train which stopped 
for! the‘one she was to take, and had been catried 
on ta:the next station, A most unlikely chance, 
as I knew, as she could not mistake a freight for 
8 passenger train, and.certainly would have re- 
joined ‘us: heforé. entering ‘the \cars,: However; 
her /hustiand seized..on this, bare. hope engerly, 
as I hoped he would do, and drove to the! next 
station, to be disappointed. -But the suggestion 
had. opened out vague chances, en 
from: despair. i 

To be brief, the search: was vain. Mrs. Boyer 
had disappeared, and for two years no tidings of 
her reached her miserable husband.. Alb that 
energetic friends, a country police, (by mo means 
energetic,) and unlimited outlay of money, could 
do, was done, but in vain: 

Two years later, Boyer came to my plantation 
late. one night; ns I was’ preparing ‘for bed. I 
went down to the library to meet him, and found 
him standing in his riding-boots, pale and hag: 


Read -that, Schwars,””-he said,-holding: out 
an open letter. It was postmarked New a 
and ran as follows: 


“Sir: 

“«T ‘would’ advise you to give over further 
seatch for your wife.- She is unworthy of your 
loyalty to her. She Yeft you voluntarily, to join 
an old lover, whom she shad never ceased to re- 
gtet or tolove. They took the express train that 
day at the next station, while you were stilt 
searching for her; went direct to New York, and 
sailed for Europe. The writer of this saw her a 
month ago in Florence. She is well and happy. 
Forget her if you are wise. 


«Your friend, c—.” 


I looked at Boyer, afraid to question him. 
““Why do you say nothing?’ he cried, pas, 


sionately. ‘‘ Was there ever a more infamous 
slander? If I but knew the devil .that; wrote 
this! Oh, Jane, Jane!” , He dropped into a seat 
and covered his face with his hands. . *‘ To think 
that she is exposed to such calumnies as this, 
and I cannot protect her Y" 
"J allowed his excitement to subside. 
“There was nobody, of course, to whom Mrs, 
Boyer had ever been attached ?”’ I then asked. 
“Oh, Jane had some ¢hildish love-affair with 
Tom Heming, her cousin. Such a flirtation as 
all girls PAT }s She Teughed over. it with me 


aks * yt sll 


“Hed disappeared from Norfolk longago. Went 
to the'dogs, I believe. This cursed scoundrel has 


nena <OGit, 5 eae and based his lie upon 





eel 


it.%fo1 y 

So frm was Boyer'’s faith in his wife, that he 
made no inquiry whatever concerning Heming, 
or-any effort: to:follow the clue. My own incli- 
nation led me to:trust her. If ever there was a 
faithful)wife and mother, I said, that woman was 
Jarie' Boyer.:»And yet—where was she? She 
had no enemies, She had carried no watch or 
jewelry on ‘the day of her disappearance, which 
could tempt robbery or murder. And as re- 
garded this matter of first love, God only knows 
what seorets are hidden in the breast of the most 
commonplace woman. Nothing but a mad, ab- 
sorbing passion could have drawn Mrs. Boyer 
away from her child.. Yet, when I remembered 
her utter lack of emotion the day she left, her 
worry about baggage, even the unusual zest with 
which she ate her lunch, the matter became hope- 
lessly steeped in. mystery. 

A year later, a solution came to the riddle. 
Boyer received another letter from New Orleans, 
in the same handwriting, briefly stating that Mrs. 
Boyer had been deserted by Heming, (the name 
was given now,) had returned to New Orleans, 
and kad.died a month: before in abject poverty. 


Immediately before her death she had been re- . 


ceived, under an assumed name, in one of the 
hospitals, 

I went with Boyerto New Orleans. The regis- 
ter of the hospital was examined. The state 
ment of a Woman’s death, under the assumed 
name, on the given:date, was verified, and the 
description of her, elicited by close questioning 
of attendants and physicians, left no doubt on 
my mind that it was,Mrs. Boyer who had met 
this miserable end. 

Boyer, however, listened to the account un- 
moved, 

“You are not. yet convinced ?”’ I said, as we 
left. the hospital: 

* Convinced? If my, wife, Scharwz,’’ he said, 
stopping short in his earnestness, ‘“ were to stand 
on this, pavement before me and confess her 
guilt, I, would, not, believe her. I would think 
her mad, under the influence of evil spirits, 
but LE would not believe her. I know my wife. 
Whether she is'dead or living to-day,'she is as 
pure as God’s angels.’ 

But the faith of others was not so firm in Mrs. 
Boyer. A. week or two later, ‘application’ ws 
made by the next heir of Jonah Whitcomb, for 

aniof his estate, his daughter, Jane Boyer, 
having died intestate in New Orleans, an@ with- 
out any male issue. It appeared that old Whit- 
comb had devised’ his property to his daughter 
and her male heirs. Should she fail to makes 
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will, and die without @ son; the estate reverted 
to the nearest of kin im the male line bearing 
the;name of Whitcomb. |, This’ préved: to 'be a 
certain Joseph Whitcomb); 'who was. not slow’ in 
pressing his claims; He brought, forward testi- 
mony to prove that Mrs, Boyer had been seen in 
Burope with Heming, and had died: under ‘an 
alias in‘the New Orleans hospital. ) 

‘Torbe brief, Joseph Whitcomb obtained the pro- 
perty,and Boyer was left dependent on his prac- 
tice, the annual proceeds of which he spent ial- 
most wholly in searchof his. wife, employing the 
most skilled detectives in every city in the coun: 
try. He had a calm, quiet faith: tliat ‘one day 
slie would return to him. 

Amy; in the meantime, was growing into a 
healthy; happy girl, who had been taught by her 
fithér a feeling of devotiom to her lost mother, 
akin to religious faith. 9)) «ou 

“I»wish the child to be prepared for her! I 
donot know what day slie may come back,’’ he 
said tome one day: ‘ Theré is not an hour in 
which'I do not think; what if she'should be un 
herway now? I never golinto a strange street 
or house without looking from side to. side:in 
search of some clue 'to ‘her.”’ r bere'd 

The genial, light-hearted fellow had become a 
grave; silent man. © His wife’s nanie never passed 
his lips, except to his daughter or to me. 
~ Inthe meantime the war wrecked the little pro- 
perty’he had, and rendered search more hopeless. 

In 1868, just ten years! after’ the disappear- 
anceof Mrs. Boyer, I went with her husband to 
Baltimore, to a convention of ‘the Medical Asso- 
tition of the South, 

While there, we chanced fo'go into the Cathe- 
dral to look at the celebrated picture of the 
Descent from the Cross, just as a procession of 
young girls, a Sodality or other society, pass 
through the aisles. The children were d 
in white, and carried emblems, banners, etc. 

Suddenly Boyer grasped me by the arm. 

“Look there—there !” he whispered, his face 
blanched and eyes dilated. ‘I could see'nothing 
but the smiling, innocent faces of the girls, who 
had halted momentarily beside us. 

“The banner! St. Agnes!’ he eried. 

In font of us was @ small banner of white 
alk, On which was painted the Virgin Martyr as 
Schild, with the flowing hair, lamb, and crown 
of leaves, by which she is knowh.* But there was 
Something in the pictute which raised a long- 
forgotten, intangible themoty. “The features were 
deli¢ate, the hair fair, and tan gléa jn danip curls. 
The crown was a circlet of ferti-leaves. 

“It is Amy, as she was the day her mother 
disippeared. My wife painted that head.” 

Vou. LXXII.—3 





‘« But’ Mrs. Boyershad tio skill-as.an artist.’ 

“That is Amy's face as her mother last looked 
on'it. She painted the head. 'Stay.' Stand here. 
Do not let that banuer pass out of your sight. I 
will bring Cowden, I-will nop trust myself: in 
this matter.’’ Boyerspoke in a whisper, his ex- 
citement was intense, his ‘breath came, slowly, 
and clogged. Cowden was a) detectivé officer, 
who years before had been employed in thé case. 
In a few moments heé rejoined me, with Boyer, 
whose eyes weré fastened on the banner, as if he 
actually touched his wife through it): When:the 
procession was dismissed, Cowden’ motioned 
to wait outsitle. svt 

‘* A word 'is‘all that is needed here;'' he said, 
going to the priest's house. He''returned inva 
few moments, ‘It is as I) thought;’’ he ‘said. 
“The banner was not made here,” It was bought 
in New York, of some regular dealer in military 
and church decorations. Weeeanhave his name 
to-morrow,’‘when Father Sullivan has time’ to 
look over the bills.” 

‘*To-morrow? Do you think I can wait until 
to-morrow ?’’"eried Boyer: 

** What will you' do?” 

“*T shall take the next train for New York. 
You can telegraph me the name of the, dealer, 
and follow me as‘soon as you’ have learned it. 
I canriot Jose a moment.”’ 

‘Very well,” said Cowden, adding privately 
to me, that he' should be glad of any way to be 
rid of Boyer for the next month. “ Friends, 
and parties intérested; always damage a case,”’ 
he said, oracularly. ‘ They're incessantly cross- 
ing the trail, and dulling the scent, if.:Ermay 
express myself inthat way. [don’t think much 
of this banner business, It’s an accidental 
likeness. It’s not likely Drv Boyer could’carry 
his child’s face clearly in his mind for ten 
years.” 

I agreed with him: But I went: on) with 
Boyer to New York that might, and early the 
next morning received a telegram : 


‘* Bonght of Hupp & Glosher, Nassau Street, 
April 16th of Jast year.” a 


We repaired to Hupp: & Glosher’s, and were 
received by a stout, middle-aged man, a junior 
partner in the firm. 

“Yes,” referring to his» books. , ‘‘ Two, ban- 
ners, bought ‘April 16th; by Rev. J, Sullivan, 
Baltimore. Um--um- Um—subject 
not mentioned. It would be impossible now, to 
ascertain’ by ‘whonr the work on the banners 
was executed. ‘Wes have many workmen and 
women employed in: Néw York, but. no record is 
kept of individual work. Most of our finer 
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specimens of embroidery and painting are im- 
ported. They are done in convents, I believe. 
From your deseription, I have little doubt that 
the. banner you refer to is‘one of these.’’ 

‘| You «see, Boyer, it is: hopeless,” I said, as 
we turned away. 

\* Hopeless? I mever was so'certain:of suc- 
cess! The painting was: not. imported, for it 
was done by my wife.. And she is in this coun- 
try ; my instinot tells me that. We have a cer- 
tainty before us. Cowden will be here with the 
banner by noon,”’ 

Cowden arrived at noon, and with the banner 
we returned to Hupp & Glosher’s,. Cowden went 
directly to the clerk who received the work as it 
was brought in. 

‘* Have you any means of discovering the ar- 
tist who painted this head ?’’ 

‘That ?’’ putting on his eye-glasses. . ‘‘Im- 

Undoubtedly French.’’ 

“No,” said Boyer, hotly. + It. was done by 

an American lady, now, as I believe, in this 


“Really, sir, your: information is sq, much 
more accurate than mine on'the matter, that you 
will excuse me if I. go: back to my work,” taking 
up his pen. 


Cowden glanced hastily around, A shrewd- 
leoking woman was at work, near. by, sorting 


‘* You select the fringe for banners ?”’ 

Yes." 

‘You must have an eye for color. You no 
doubt remember this design?’ unrolling the 

“Very well. It ia not one of our regular, pat- 
terns, It was done hy Mrs, Best.”’ 

* Absurd,’ growled the clerk. ‘ Mrs, Best 
is ® mere dauber.”’ 

“ Occasionally she has brought very nice work. 
Thie is oneof hér best specimens.”’ 

‘© Amd her address?’ Cowden took out his 
note-book and pencil. 

** No. 40 Ann street, Newark.” 

We took the next train to Newark, found Ann 
street, and were ushered into the parlor of a 


swarming boarding-house. Boyer started, trem- | 


dling, to his feet; as a woman's step was heard 
without. The door opened, and a squat, gross 
Trish woman ‘entered. He sank into’ @ chair, 
and did not look up mor speak ;. seemed. to 
have fallen from the height of hope into « dull 


stupor. ai od i 

“ Mrs. Best,” said Cowden; with unusnal sua- 
vity, “weicalled to order a painting from you, 
a duplicate of a banner furnished Messrs. Hupp 
& Gilosher.” 





Mrs: Best's “ruddy face glowed. Cowden 
opened the banner.’ Her countenance fell. 

«I can't duplicate that. It was too wearying 
@ job,” with:s rich) Irish brogue. 

«We will pay double, treble, the rates you 
usually receive,” said Cowden. 

‘“Couldn’t do it at no price.” 

‘* You did paint it, eh ?’’ I said, sharply. 

There was a quick, furtive gleam of cunning 
in her eye. ‘Then she said, calmly, ‘ In coorse. 
Who else would do it, zur ?’’ 

Cowden rose instantly, and took a most polite 
leave of her. 

* Bribe her,’’ I! whispered. 

“‘That mild obstinacy:is not to be bribed,” he 
said. “But we must not make an enemy of her. 
We may want her presently. Take Boyer back 
to the hotel, and .meet me here at three o'clock. 
I have my hand upon the clue.”’ 
| An hour before the appointed time, howerer, 
@ quick tap was heard’ at the door of the room 
where I was with Boyér. He sat silent and mo- 
tionless, staring-on the ground. I had found it 
impossible ‘to rouse him; ‘and finally gave up in 
despair. ont 

Cowden entered. ‘‘A faint trace of excitement 
showed (itself on! his stolid face. He went di- 
rectly up to Boyer, and kended him a paper. 
It was aowrit of habeas corpus, summoning the 
directors of the Strangford private insane asy- 
lum to deliver up the body of Jane Boyer, ille- 
gally confined therein. 

‘How did I clinch the nail?” turning his 
back quickly on! Boyer, and talking to me ine 
high, sharp key. ‘Nothing easier. When the 
woman Best| refused to paint a duplicate, at any 
price, it-was plain that she had not painted the 
first, and could. not now procure help to do it. 
My course was equally plain: To find out where 
she could have commanded the services of the 
artist at « nominal price. A few inquiries dis- 
covered that she was, @ year ago, a nurse in this 
private mad-house. A few dollars to the porter 
of the mad-hcuse revealed that Mrs. Boyer is 
still eonfined there, and has been for ten years. 
Nothing easier.”’ 

My readers can surmise the end of my stery. 
Boyer compelled the release of his wife, The 
law at that date was lax in allowing the admis- 
sion of patients to these institutions, but vigi- 
lant. in forcing their release, especially when 
money and influence backed the demand. Mrs. 
Boyer’s story.wes simple enough, In the mew 
dow,,an.old, negro woman had induced her, by 
some tale of want, to cross the woodland to her 
hut. There she had been gagged and bound, 
and kept in an upper room, while Boyer and I 
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were searching for her below. That night she was 
taken across the country, her clothes changed, 
and she was then brought on as a maniac to 
this institution. The instigator of the whole 


plot was, of course, the man who was bene- 
fited by her disappearance, Joseph Whitcomb, 
who was soon forced to disgorge his ill-gotten 


gains. 

*[ painted the banners for the nurse,’’. said 
Mrs. Boyer. ‘‘The work, I think, kept me 
from going mad, and that face I saw alwaye— 
always before me, night and day.”’ 

Her voice died down into silence. She forgot 
to finish speaking, frequently, and moved and 
spoke like one in a dream. She had come out 
of her living grave, a shadow, in mind and body, 
of her former self. When Amy was brought to 





her, she seemed actually terrified by the healthy, 
joyous girl. 

“This is, not, my little child,” she sobbed, 
clinging to Boyer’s breast. 

I ventured to hint to him my fears that she 
was hopelessly weakened. ‘She will require 
the most skilful treatment,’’ I said. ‘‘ You had 
better consult C——,’’ naming an eminent medi- 
eal authority. 

‘*My dear Schwarz, she requires love and 
home. I am the best physician now;’’ he said. 

AsI write, a fair, plump matron, with gray 
curls, drives her pony-carriage down the road, 
with her little grandson holding the reins. It 
is Mrs, Boyer; and as her laugh rings out as 
cheery as the boy's, I am satisfied that Boyer’s 
prescription has proved effectual. 





A REVERIE. 


BY LOUISE LOCKHART. 


SrEnt, sad, and lonely, 
I sit by the fire to-night, 

While the ghostly, flickering phantoms, 
Dance in the evening's light. 


Away through the mist of even, 
The purple shadows fly ; 

While the stars in their twinkling gladness, 
Brighten the twilight sky. 


The wind through the lonely valley 
Sweeps with a low, sad moan; 

And the fire glows warm and brightly, 
While I am sitting alone. 


In my old arm-chair by the fireside 
I sit, and watch the flow, 

Of the passing years, fast drifting 
In the tide of long ago. 


Here a nestling head so often 
Was pillowed upon my breast— 

And the formof my tired darling 
Was calmed into peaceful rest. 


But an angel took from my bosom, 
My rose in its freshest bloom ; 

And the low mound upon the hill-side, 
I see through the wintry gloom. 





Yes! sad was my heart when Death's token 
Darkened my golden sky, 

For I never dreamed that the angels 
Could love her so well as I. 


And oh! how sad and how lonely, 
Out in the wintry light, 

Seemed the grave of my blue-eyed darling, 
With ite marble gleaming white. 


But soon other forms beside hers 
Were laid on the hill-side cold; 

And I am all that is left now, 
Alone in my sorrow, and old. 


The once bright and shining tresses, 
In whitened locks now flow; 

And the once firm and manly footsteps, 
Are tottering, weak, and slow. 


The wind through the lonely valley 
Sweeps with a hollow moan— 

And the loved ones around the fireside, 
Are all from their places gone. 


But over the deep, dark river, 
A beacon of light I see; 

And I know my loved ones are waiting, 
Waiting in heaven for me. 





AN EVENING HOUR. 


BY ROSE GERANIUM. 


Tue gentian curtains, far away, 
Low droop their crystal fringes 

And all the golden gates of day 
Turn on their amber hinges. 


The world is still. The air is swect 
With breath of thyme and clover; 
The shadows grow; the twinkling feet 

Of early stars come over. 


A dainty rustle stirs the rose ; 
The brook, in faint commotion, 
Sings lew, sings sweet, sings glad, and flowe— 
Oh! silent, wooing ocean ! 
Oh! blessed earth, oh ! blessed sky ! 
Oh! hour reluctant, slowly, 
On airy, garnished couches, die 
Thy moments rapt and holy ! 
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Tim likeness struck her the instant the! girl 
entered the ‘room ; struck her so’ forcibly, “that 
she did not have a moment’s wondering thought 
of ‘whom it was the face reminded her. If the 
creature had been’ Madelaine Harford’s twin sis- 
ter, she could not have borne & closer resemblance 
to the portrait which Mrs. Lyster ‘had studied so 
long on the previous day. The fact gave her & 
feeling of tepulsion toward the stranger, but she 
called her ‘common-sensé to aid, and reminded 
herself that she was engaging Miss Mervyn’s sér- 
vices for an invalid cousin away down in York- 
shire; and as her relative’s house was a place 


she carefully avoided, there would he nd nécéb- | 


sity for her setting eyes on the young person 
again. 

I suppose “‘ young person’’ is the proper ap- 
pellation’ to bestow; for though Miss Mervyn 
certainly looked a lady, as she was, ready and 
willing to accept a position as paid companion, 
she could not possibly claim title to the name, 
according to the creed of Adelaide Lyster’s world. 

At least, Miss: Mervyn was fortunate to have a 
genuinely polite*woman to deal with this morn- 
ing. She was neither treatedito insolent haughti- 
ness or cold disdain. If she had been a ‘“ per- 
sonage’’ with more quarterings than fingers, and 
money to support them, Mrs. Lyster could not 
have received her with a greater show of friendly 
courtesy. 

It was only elevemo’clock, and Adelaide sat in 
her dressing-room, in the most charming negligé 
imaginable, sipping her chocolate, and she in- 
sisted on Miss Mervyn’s joining her while they 
discussed all necessary arrangements. This busi- 
ness did not require muoh time. 

Miss Mervyn had been brought to Adelaide’s 
notice by a friend whose word and judgment she 
could trust, and who had known the girl from 
childhood. The salary offered was a large one 
for England. Matters were satisfactorily settled, 
and in less than half an hour Miss Mervyn de- 
parted to prepare for her journey into the moors 
of Yorkshire that very evening. 

‘* She is almost prettier. than Poyntz’s wife,” 
thought Mrs. Lyster, when she was again alone. 
‘* Now and then there is a look in her face which 
makes me think she is artful and false—inno- 
cent, as the general expression is. Now I won- 
der if I shall find the same possibilities in the 
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fait Madelaine when I come to know her well.” 
She stopped to laugh, but not pleasantly. “J 
know Poyntz ‘Harford’s ‘wife well,” ’she added, 
méntiflly. «Tt sounds ‘odd énough, but then so 
many things do.” é, é' 

Adelaide Lyster was & widow—oné of the most 
populer women in London; well-connected, rich, 
only six atid ‘twenty ;'and if not-actually beauti- 
ful, 80 ‘fascinating that the whole ‘world would 
havé sworn she was so. She had known Poyntz 
Harford from the first days of her widowhood. 
They dated back more than three years. She 
met him during her seclusion in Scotland, and 
they! glided quickly into an intimacy, as people 
do in the country. 

Poyntz was thirty when she made his acquaint- 
ance. A man who, from eighteen to twenty-five, 
had seemed as determined to go to destruction as 
only a young Englishman, with anxious relations, 
and 9 large fortune, ever can. He succeeded in 
alienating his grand relatiyes, and wasting his 
money. But at the last he disappointed the 
prophets ; he did not go utterly to ruin. He had 
always possessed & great talent’ for paintings; 
had worked at art-even in his wildest days. He 
gathered together the paltry sum which remained 
after paying his debts; for, strange as it sounds, 
he actually did that to the last farthing, and off 
he set for Italy. : 

The very summer Adelaide Lyster first en- 
countered him, he had just returned; ‘His new 
picture had created, sensation, and Poyntz 
found himself, if not famous, atvall-evonts ‘the 
town’s talk,’’ anda pecuniary’suecess into the 
bargain. 

The two never met"again until the year pro- 
vious to that of which I ai, Writing; but Adelaide 
Lyster had not forgotten those weeks in the 
Trossacs; they had been the charmed season of 
her life; for she had loved the man, loved him 
with -the strength and passion, which only an 
impulsive woman, who has never known the 
slightest approach to romance in her girlhood, 
can ever feel or understand. 

At seventeen they-had married her to an old 
man, and she spent the years he Iivéd either in 
the dreariest house and dullest neighborhood in 
Wales, or wandering about the Continent with 
him in the vain hope that he might find health 


again. 
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So she met Poyntz Harford again. He was 
really famous by this time ; petted, courted, and 
made a lion of. ' From the moment Adelaide ap- 
peared in ‘the! gay world, she rose upon the top- 
mbst' wave! of favor. Her house was elegant— 
she perféction:: Before the season ended ‘she 
might have married a. dozen titles, if the law 
would ‘have permitted, but she loved Poyntz 
Harford still. 

» They ‘glided quickly back into the intimacy 
which had: been so delightful during their sum- 
meriin)Seotland. I will do Poyntz the justice to 
say; that I do not think he meant to flirt, or be- 
have ill, but he did both to. a certain extent. He 
oight 40,have :told her the truth, and he kept 
filenve;though there was no excuse for this. He 
had jiwert for some months engaged to Madelaine 
Gran\, but her step-father would not hear of the 
marrage, and there were certain money and 
family complications whereby he would have 
brought’ trouble to those Madelaine loved, had 
he dreamed that she thought of such a marriage. 
So'the engagement was kept a profound secret. 

| Madelaine lived in Italy, in the quiet old town 
of Ravenna, to which her step-father’s parsimony 
coidenined her and her mother. She had not 
been in England since her childhood. 

Poyntz loved the girl dearly ; 
wéll, ‘that he did not even: think of the fortune 
whidh -would one day be hers. But he was a 
man and an artist, and Poyntz could no more re- 
sist flirting than he could laughing and during 
the darkest days of his varied career, his happy 
faculty of thrusting care aside had enabled him 
to do that. 

) Adelaide's first season in London flew by like 
adreain, but it ended all too.soon, and Poyntz 
Harfurd had not proposed: He left town utiex- 
peételly’} camé to wid hera hurried farewell ; 
and) the had to let him go. She was &@ woman, 
and (duld Hot speak. é 

England turned intoa desert atonce. Adelaide 
set off for a quiet retreat in Germany, and there 
she spent the rést’ of! the summer. She had 
given Poynte her address)” She believed that he 
would séek'her.)') ( 

September came, but finstéadd of Poyntz’s arri- 
tal, néws of his marriage reached ‘her ; reached 
her without warning, as Fate’s most terrible blows 
usually overiake us. Her old relative, Mrs. For- 
syth; read the announcent aloud from an Eng- 
lish journal, and commented thereon and won- 
dered; and ‘Adelaide ‘sat and smiled,’ ahd’ an- 
swered collectedly; arid bore it all for the moment. 

' Madeluine’s step-father’ had died suddenly in 
July. Harford -hastened to her at once. They 
were free now; no harm could comé to her beloved 


loved her so! 





mother. She was just of age, and her fortune 
in her own control. They were married during 
the early autumn days. 

Toward Christmas, Adelaide Lyster returned to 
England, made a round of visits at stately coun- 
try-seats, and early in February went up to Lon- 
don, and remained there a month. At the be- 
ginning’ of April she fied to Paris. She had 
heard that Poyntz Harford and his wife were 
coniing back from Italy; she could not tell her- 
self why, but she wanted to be gone when they 
arrived. She had long ceased to argue with her 
impulses; she obeyed them blindly. They bade 
her go, and she departed. 

May was at hand, and two days before this 
morning on which I began my record, Adelaide 
once more came home. She had seen no one as 
yet; had only once been out of doors; and then 
she went to Burlington House, to look at the 
much-talked-of portrait, which Poyntz Harford 
had painted of his wife. She made her visit at 
so early an hour, that she ran no risk of meet- 
ing any acquaintance. She did not glance at 
another picture; she stood for nearly an hour in 
front of the likeness of her rival; and it seemed 
to Adelaide Lyster that the last trace of womanly 
softness, almost of humanity, was burned out of 
her soul when she turned away. 

She was six-and-twenty years old. Inwardly 
and outwardly ‘her. record had shown’ clear 
enough, but during this hour Adelaide learned 
that she had been as ignorant in regard to her 
own nature as the lowest hireling in her house- 
hold could be. 

She stood before that portrait, and took an 
oath to be revenged, even if it involved the ruin 
of every creature within the sphere of her in- 
fluence; evenifitcostherownsoul. She had not 
known that shemeant this. In the wildest parox- 
ysm of her delirium, during those dreadful au- 
tumn days, she had contemplated no such idea; 
but she meant it now. She would be revenged! 

News of Mrs. Lyster's return had already 
spread ; her table was covered with cards of in- 
vitations. She was going out to-night ; going to 
a dinner; and from thence to areception of some 
famous ‘Moa-hutter, where she’ knew she should 
meet Harford and his wife. 

At the ‘dinner, people said Mrs. Lyster was 
gayer, handsomer, and more fascinating than 
ever. They said the same thing at the recep- 
tion. It was late when she entered the Marchio- 
ness’s great salons, and one of the first persons 
she encountered was Poynts Harford ; Poyntz, 
with his handsome faée go ennobled by happi- 
ness, with an expression of such contentment 
shining in his glorious eyes, that he looked posi- 
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tively as if, since they parted, he had strayed 
inte some higher, purer sphere, whose radiant 
light stiil beautified his soul. , 

They met, and Adelaide held. out her hand, 
and smiled, and said, gayly, 

‘‘ Wretched creature, what business have you 
to leok so happy? It is disgraceful, and ought 
to be punished by law,”’ Then, as he took her 
hand warmly, and spoke cordial words of greet- 
ing, she added, in a graver voice, ‘‘ I was so glad 
when I heard—so glad! But you might have 
let me know—such friends as I thought we were. 
It was shabby of you. It is so nice to see you 
again. But oh! but oh! you do look so ridicu- 
lously happy!’ and she began to laugh. 

He laughed, too, led her away inte an empty 
window-recess, and told her the whole story. 
After they had talked for sometime, and he had 
promised that she and his wife should be like 
sisters, Adelaide said, 

** Now, take me to her. J went to see her por- 
trait. I know her already.” 

He gave her his arm, and they strayed through 
several rooms in search of Madelaine. They 
came upon her at last. She was seated in a tiny 
boudoir at. the end of the suite of salons, looking 
pure enough to realize one’s conception of the 
Madonna—sweet and sensible enough to fulfil 
one’s ideal of Ruth, 

And, seated beside her, Adelaide saw Greville 
Meredith, and the pair were talking earnestly. 
A thrill of joy struck her heart like a flame. 
The man was the most unprincipled wretch in 
Europe, though few people would have believed 
it, so carefully had he shrouded his evil doings ; 
but circumstances had ‘betrayed his character 
and life thoroughly to Mrs, Lyster; and to see 
him sitting beside that young wife, made her feel 
as if a foretaste of vengeance had already been 
granted. 

**You know Meredith,’’ said Poyntz, as they 
reached the doorway. ‘He is one of the best 
fellows in the world ; used to be wild, they said, 
bat a good fellow always. He traveled with us 
for several weeks last winter; is a regular tame 
cat about the house.”’ 

Adelaide heard, and again that thrill of joy, 
so sharp, that it was an actual physical. pain, 
smote her heart; but she did not seem to have 
heard his remark. She was saying, 

‘*Good heavens! how lovely she is! Why, 
wonderful as I thought the portrait, you have 
not done her justice.’’ 

Another instant, and she and, Madelaine had 
clasped hands, and were meeting more like old 
friends, after a separation, than new acquaint- 
ances. 





‘* Poyntz has told me so much about you, that 

I seem to know you already,”’ Madelaine said. 
.. I would never have forgiven him, if he had 
not,’’ returned Adelaide; ‘‘ but he is to have 
nothing to do with our friendship; he is to be 
an outsider, like the rest of the world.” 

More jesting speeches, then she held out her 
hand to Meredith ; and as they exchanged greet- 
ings, their eyes spoke a plainer language—how, 
perhaps neither could have told, but each under- 
stood the other, and knew that they were allies. 

Harford’s reputation and his wife’s fortune 
had, of course, at once given them a good posi- 
tion in society, in many ways, exceptionally so. 
They had a handsome house close to Hyde Park, 
(where, to Madelaine’s delight, Poyntz could 
have his studio also,) every comfort and luxury 
that money can give, and, into the bargain, they 
loved each other dearly; so it was not muth 
wonder that, tc look into Madelaine’s eyes, was 
like looking into dream-land, and that Poyntz’s 
face beamed peace and rest. 

Greville Meredith and Adelaide Lyster soon be- 
came the two most intimate friends that husband 
and wife possessed. They all wenta great deal into 
society, and Madelaine enjoyed her first London 
season with the zest with which a girl of her age 
ought to enjoy it; still, in spite of the rush and 
excitement, the four managed frequently to make 
a pleasant partie carrée, and share all sorts of ex- 
peditions and adventures together, besides meet- 
ing daily or nightly at breakfast, opera, or routs. 

Poyntz Harford had no intention of flirting 
with Mrs. Lyster, yet, before six weeks had gone, 
the world said he was again sighing at the widow's 
feet, though in truth they were only on terms ot 
bon comaraderie. Adelaide told him frankly that 
he was the dearest friend she ever possessed, 
and that she hed learned to love his wife for his 
sake. There is no man living whose vanity can- 
not be flattered by a woman, and Mrs. Lyster 
did her work with great skill. J 

‘Tam not afraid now to-tell you something,” 
she said to him.ence. * It is all over, and I can 
laugh; but I came nearer liking you than any 
man I ever met. You are not the sort of idiot to 
rush off and tell Madelaine this, though indeed I 
should not care if you did. I dare say I shail 
make her laugh some day by telling her myself.” 

As the season advanced, Adelaide went out 
less. Poyntz fell. into the habit of showing him- 
self, for a few moments, at the parties and balls 
where his wife was obliged to go, and then stray- 
ing off to Adelaide’s house to rest. She did not 
conceal from him that, her life was solitary and 
empty, and that his companionship was a great 
pleasure to her. 
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Wherever Madelaine appeared, Greville Mere- 
dith was sure to be present, and there was a cer- 
iain amount of gossip, of the vague sort which 
can never be traced to its source, and no whisper 
of it reached Madelaine or Harford. 

She had liked Greville as-her husband’s friend 
in the commencement, had: soon. learned to like 
him for his own sake. A more delightful com- 
panion never existed. He appealed to her sym- 
pathy, and that attracts any woman. He told 
her of his ill-directed youth, which had brought 
him so much misery. He said that the first real 
peace he had known in years, had been gained by 
the sight of their content—hers and Harford’s ; 
that the pleasantest moments he could ever spend 
were those he passed in her house. 

The season had gone on almost to the end of 

June before there came any wakening to Made- 
laine. .No woman ever more innocently walked 
along a dangerous path than she—dangerous be- 
cause:she was dealing with a bad, unscrupulous 
man. 
Madelaine could not have told what roused her 
suddenly to the fact, that, fascinated as she had 
been by Adelaide Lyster, she did not really like 
her, any more than she could have told what in- 
explicable change in Meredith's manner caused 
her-to shrink from him.) Yet in both cases the 
feeling was strong, and try as she would, she 
could not overeome it. 

For several days she was very sad, wondering 
ifshe ought to tell Poyntz certain things which 
had come to her knowledge ; if it would be kind 
orright to disturb his faith in his dear friends, 
when she had little beyond her feminine intui- 
tions to support her charge. Between hard work 
on & new picture, and the toil of society duties, 
Poyntz was too much occupied to notice this 
trouble and unrest ; but Meredith saw it, and be- 
lieved that she was jealous of Adelaide Lyster, 
and for once the astute widow blundered, for she 
believed it too: i 

Harford was called suddenly over to Boulogne. 
A scapegrace young relative had got himself into 
trouble, and it would require personal’ inter- 
ference on Poyntz’s part to settle the matter. He 
would only be obliged to remain a few days; and 
@s Madelaine suffered terribly, even on the short- 
est sea voyage, her accompanying him was not 
to be thought of. 

He'had made her promise, however, not to 
stop moping at home, and she had meant’ to keep 
her word. The evening of his departure she 
dressed to go out, but at the last moment changed 
her mind. Between regret at this separation 
from her husband, brief as it was to be, and the 
doleful presentiments which had for days op- 





pressed her; she sat down in her pretty boudoir 
and indulged in the genuine luxury of a hearty 
fit of crying. 

She was roused by a step on the threshold, 
looked up, and saw Greville’ Meredith.’ He was 
so much at home in the‘house, ‘that ‘he was in the 
habit of entering unannounced,'and he'had done 
80 now. 

He hurried forward, exclaiming, 

“« Good heavéhs! what isthe matter? Are you 
ill?” 

She wiped away her tears, and tried to laugh. 

** Only silly,’’ she answered. ‘‘I have been 
wanting to cry for days. Now that I have done 
it, I feel better.” 

He was deathly pale, and his eyes blazed like 
fire. It was not once in two years, deep drinker 
though he was, that wine ever affected Meredith. 
It had done so to-night, though outwardly, even 
to the most experienced observer, there would 
have been neo sign. 

«IT went to Mrs. Lonsdale’s,”’ he said, **andas 
you did not come, feared something was wrong, 
and hurried here at once.’’ 

“I meant to go,” she replied. ‘You see I 
am dressed.”’ 

“It is early yet. Will you let me take you ?”’ 

She shook her head. She was quite composed 
now, and heartily ashamed of herself. 

‘¢T mean to mope at home,”’ she said. 

‘* Must I go away ?’’ he asked. 

«No; you may stop for a little, if you can en- 
dure my stupidity.” 

‘* You know that every’momnient I can pass in 
your society is heaven to me |’’ he exclaimed. 

He had never spoken to her like that, and she 
felt both hurt and offended. The color rose in 
her cheeks, and the ‘tears gathered anew in her 
eyes. In his excited state, he mistook ‘her emo- 
tion. He was powerless, also, to exervise the self- 
control with which he had hitherto guarded every 
word and look. 

+¢ You cannot deceive me,” he hurried on. “I 
know what troubles you. That abominable wo- 
man has been exercising her wits\on Poyntz 
again. Fool that he is, to care for her, when he 
might have had your love.” 

She sat perfectly still, an¢ looked at him. It 
seemed to her that' she’ must be dreaming. She 
eould not even speak: The next thing she knew, 
Greville Meredith was ow his knees before her, 
-pouripg out the story of his’ passionate love. 

Up to this moment, always when she looks 
back, it will seem to Madelaine Harford that she 
had been a girl—a child, Even the experience 
of her great love had not changed that ; but this 
moment, this first possibility of an insult coming 
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into, her carefully-guarded, life, made. her a wo- 
man. She was not. frightened, She was not 
conscious of anger. She only felt as.if forced 
into the presence of something so foul.ead un- 
clean, that her soul: must bear a scar forever. 

Oh, you coward ]’’, was, all.she, said). But 
her face and her voice sqbered him, , 

He sprang to his feet, He was not remorseful, 
only he saw clearly that he bad lost. the hope 
which had filled his evil heart fo# months, 

‘‘My God!”’ he muttered. ‘I must have been 
mad ? ; 

‘Will Top 604,08 

He left the room without another word.' He 
drove direetly to. Mrs..Lysten’s house. » He sel- 
dom visited, her,... No confidence had passed be- 
tween them; yet for weeks|they had been playing 
into each other's hands. It. was still.reasanably 
early, She had just finished dressing for a ball, 
when a servant came up to say. that Mr. Mere+ 
dithn wished, to,\ see hert.;,She threw: an opera 
cloak ,over her shoulders, and went down into 
the library, where he was waiting. 
| dle gatyby a table, .. The light of the: chandelier 
fell full upon his ghastly face. 

“ What. have you done?’’ were her first words. 
‘© What. is it?” 

“* Ruined: myself,” he exclaimed, and. we-reen 

story. . 
She listened, laughed a little when he mitieted 
what he had said of herself, but did.not.speak. 
Bresently she rose, and began walking; up and 
down the room, he mechanically, watehing her. 

Some impatient movement. of her arms:disar- 
ranged the mantle, and it fell, off her shoulders. 
He noticed how. thin she, bad grown within the 
past weeks. She was deathly pale, too, her pal 
lor enhanced by the vivid blue tint of her dregs. 

After alittle she returned, and seated) herself 
opposite him, He. was a bold man; but-he fairly 
shrank from the intolerable light.of ther eyes, 
and the strange look in her face.;. But, when she 
spoke, her voice sounded calm and cold, ., 

‘I swppose,” ishe ssid, “if you had found 
that lady free, your highest ambition would have 
been to make her your wife?”’ 

‘* ¥ou know. it, would.’’ 

‘If she were free new-—the law, you remem- 
ber, can accomplish that—should you stilli wish 
it? Suppose a divonee ; suppose it left :her 
friendless, disgraced, you would still wish to re- 
alize your dream?” 

‘«[ would give my life, my soul-——’’ 

‘Ah!’ said she,'‘* you do know. how to: love! 
It is odd: you should ‘have come.just to-night.’’ 

She rose again abruptly, and crossed the room ° 


cua Lr” eaid. Madeline, 





to where an antique eabinet'was placed. She 
opened -the doors of the cabinet, then he heard 
the peculiar click which a secret drawer gives 
when the spring ‘is touched. She came back 
with a letter in her:-hand,:and gave it to him. 

«* Read that,’’ she ‘said. 

He unfolded the sheet, and read half aloud. 


“My Dear ADELAIDE: 

“Another time you send me @ companion, 
please take more pains to find out who and what 
she is. Miss Mervyn proves to have a brother 
who is a ticke-of-leave man, He has been hang- 
ing about here for days, It is a mercy I have 
not been robbed or murdered. The girl has 
conféssed everything, for I caught him in the 
house, and threatened to have him arrested as 
burg 


“‘ That is enough,’ she said, taking the letter 
from his hand. ‘<I have sent for Miss Mervyn. 
I shall meet her myself to-morrow morning at the 
station.” 

* If-you are not. mad, at least you mean to do 
your best.to drive me'so!’’ heexclaimed. ‘t What 
on earth is your young woman, ex ber convict 
brovher, to me?” 

The clock struck eleven. 

{*E,can,\give, you ‘a quartertof an hour still,” 
said Adelaide. .‘* Perhaps in that time I ‘can 
make even your masculine:duliness understand 
that. both may be of: a great deal of consequence 
in your life, Greville Meredith.” 

It was barely twelye o'clock when Adelaide 
Lyster appeared at. Lady Adderly’s ball, and 
among the crowd of beautiful women there, none 
was gayer or more admired than she. 

Thee days passed. The time for Poyntz Har- 
ford’s return hadiarrived. He had been obliged 
to go.on to Havre, was to sail from there to South- 
ampton, and so would not reach town until late 
in the evening. 

Madelaine went out to a » dinner-party. She 
told her ‘maid that from there she was going toa 
reeeption. Mr. Harford:probably would not get 
home hefore one or two.’ clock, and by that time 
she should be back. It; was not worth while, she 
said, to. mope in: the house and grow nervous, 
# resolution of which the Frenchman highly ap- 
proved, .But .it was mot much after ten when 
Poyntz arrived. The servants noticed how pale 
and worn. he looked, and he admitted having 
‘suffered severely from sea-sickness. He took his 
wife's absence a$ a matter of course, received the 
meid’s voluble. explanations amiably, asked for 
his letters, and went up»to his own room. He 
$ had some food sent him there, dressed, ordered 
a cab, and drove away, the servants naturally 
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concluding that he had gone to join Mrs. Har- 
ford at his friend's house. 

Twenty minutes Tater, he was standing in Mrs. 
Lyster’s boudoir.” She¢ did ‘not rise to greet 
him, “as “his ‘white, anguish-stricken face ap- 
peared in the doorway.’ She gave him one 
parting ‘glance, laid her head down upon the 
arti of the sofa, her whole frame shaking with 
repressed sobs. 

He closed the door and ‘approached her. 

“Get up!’ he said, sternly. “““T have no 
time to waste.” ' 

She raised herself, and turned toward him a 
countenance pallid as his own. 

* You ‘had received the letter before my mes- 
senger reached you,”’ she said. ‘‘Oh! my God, 
Poyntz, I have been nearly mad! Listen. First 
of all, T do not believe it. The word of an angel 
from heaven should not make me!” 

“Nor do T,” he answered: “« But I mean to 
go'to'thie bottom of this matter; for if i did not, 
and the vile lie ever reached Madelaine’s ears, it 
would kill her.’’ 

She ptit her hands‘ to her’ eyes and sobbed for 

an instant. 
/ "Wait P’ she said.” «Don’t be angry; it will 
do me good. I judged you by othermen. I was 
afraid you might believe; that was the reason 
P'begged you to cdine'to mie first; to use every 
means to expose ‘the horrible plot against your 
peace, before seeing her. I have not éven 
dared go near her to-day. I féared she might 
read the trouble in my face. “I just found out 
where she was going, and sént the man to meet 
you at the station here, 80 that you might be 
prepared in every ‘way.”’ 

“The anonymous letter came just before your 
messengér got to Havre,” Harford’ continued. 


pips. 


“Poyntz, Poyntz, you did not doubt her for 
an instant ?”’ 

“No,” he answered. 
the ‘testimony of my own’ eyes. 
satisfied 1’ 


*T would not believe 
Now are you 


He turned and walked up and down the room. 
She sat watching him, twisting her hands together 
With such force, that the nails made deep prints 
inher palms; but beyond a ‘sudden horrible 
glare, which shot for an instant into her eyes, 
there was ‘no revealing of the fierce passion his 
last words roused in her soul. 

‘Now let me see this letter you received,’’ he 
said, coming back to her. 

She took a folded paper from her dress, and 
handed it to him. 

“Sit down,” she said. ‘You are shaking like 
a leaf.”’ 


, 





He paid no attention; did not even hear, He 
stood beside her, and read the epistle. 

**You have called Madelaine Harford your 
friend ; show it by trying to save her. Before 
her husband’s return’ the means of proving her 
guilt will be placed in Harford’s hands. I know 
this, but I am'pdwerless to prevent it ; powerless 
to warn her personally, Do it’ now, unless you 
would have Poyntz Harford a murderer, and his 
wife a nameless outcast.’’ 

He crushed the page in his hand in silence, 

‘““T’ went quite mad,” Adelaide said, in a broken 
voice. **My first thought was to go after you 
myself. Oh! Poyntz, what was written to you?” 

“Tt isin Italian,” he said. ‘‘ Will you under- 
stand ?”” 

‘*No. ranslate it to me.” 

He pulled a letter from his pocket and read 
aloud, slowly, rendering the page in English. 

‘* Before you ever saw the woman who is your 
wife, she did me the cruelest wrong one woman 
can do another: She stole my husband’s loye. 
Her step-father possessed some knowledge of her 
evil conduct. It was that which made her afraid 
of him. He had told her that, while he lived, she 
should marry, and’ deceive no honest man,’ My 
husband had shut me up at the time of your mar- 
riage; kept mea prisoner while you were in 
Italy, She paid him money. He is in England 
now. I followed. Since you went away, she 
meets him each evening at a house in a street 
called Applegate road, No. 4, in Westbourne 
Park. 

‘She is afraid of him, and is trying to buy 
his silence. She cannot raise all the money at 
ence which he demands, for fear of exciting your 
suspicions. He knowsI amhere. He thinks, I 
believe, that he will take me with him when he 
goes away, and T pretend to be satisfied. I am 
a Roman, and I want my revenge, He has told 
me everything. ‘You are to come back on Thurs- 
diy night. “She thinks you cannot arrive until 
two o’clock. “At half-past eleven she is to go to 
that’place ; lias promised more money. 

‘* On the left side of the house there is an alley. 
You will find a door unlocked. Do not go in at 
the front entrance. Mount two flights of stairs, 
open a door on the right, and you will find your- 
self'in'a square passage. See for yourself, and 
be satisfied. “Once that you have seen, I know 
that my revenge is sure.” 

. He paused, and looked at her. 
’ «Tt is too dreadful, too real!’’ she moaned. 
‘‘Oh! Poyntz, what are you to do?’ 

** Go to the house at once. I tell you I do not 
believe! I got 'a’special train at Southampton, 
and so reached here early. You received my 
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despatch, telling you to be silent, that I would 
come ?”’ ' 

«+ Yes, yes.” 

He looked at the clock, 

‘I must be off,” he said. 

She started from her seat, took a bonnet and 
shawl from a table, and put them en, He stared 
at her in wonder. 

‘In heaven’s name, what, are you doing?’ he 
cried. 

“I am going with you,’’ she answered, firmly. 

“You cannot. You shall not, The whole 
. thing may be a trick to get money, How do you 
know what I may meet ?’’ 

‘‘T am going,” she repeated. ‘If you do not 
let me go’ with you, I shall follow you. It is 
useless to talk. You are wasting time.” 

‘There was a sudden trouble and terror in her 
face. He started forward, and grasped her hand 
roughly. 

‘‘ You know something that you have not told 
me,” he groaned. ‘I will hear. Tell!” 

She fell on her knees before him, crying, 

’ 4* Poyntz, I don’t know what it. means; but it 
is not a trick to get money. I went tothe house 
to-day. I know all about it.. An old woman 
lives there. She has one lodger. There does a 


lady visit him. Poyntz, Poyntz, for God’s sake, 
don’t look like that!" 
He caught up his hat, and hurried toward the 


door. She followed. 

“Tam going,”’ she said, 

Again he turned his white face toward her, 
but now it was set hard and rigid as stone. 

“‘You had better think a little of yourself,” 
said he. 

«TI don’t care for myself,” shecried. ‘I care 
only for you and Madelaine, I shall tell my ser- 
vants your wife is ill, and I am going to see her.’’ 

“ Why should you go?’’ he asked. 

** Because—because Oh! Poyntz, I know 
itis alie! But if it were not, she would be all 
alone in the world, and I must help her.”’ 

One low groan broke from his lips, and he 
hurried on. 

Adelaide stopped in the hall to speak to the 
servant, then she hastened on. 

They got into the cab and drove away, They 
had a distance of at least four miles to traverse, 
but they accomplished it almost in silence. Now 
and then Adelaide spoke a few comforting or 
hopeful words, and he replied; then both were 
mute again. . 

It was bright moonlight before they reached 
their destination, though, when they set out, the 
moon had been struggling feebly through a mass 
of clouds. They could zerceive distinctly the 





desolate quarter into which they had entered, 
almost as unfamiliar to both as the wilds of South 
Africa would have been. Even the cabman was 
at fault as to the whereabouts of the particular 
street Harford. had. named, and was obliged to 
ask the direction of a policeman. 

Suddenly the cab came.toa halt. The driver 
called from his perch, ‘‘ Applegate road, sir! 
What number, sir, if you please ?”’ 

‘*We will get down ,here,”’ Harford replied. 
‘¢You can, wait for us.” Then he added, ina 
low tone to Adelaide, ‘‘I wish you would stop in 
the cab,” 

“‘T cannot,” she replied; ‘I should go mad.” 

He helped her to alight without further ex- 
postulation. 

The cab had left them at the end of the street. 
They passed on, The moonlight struck the frent 
of the houses on the side they were walking. 
Adelaide had taken. Harford’s arm. Uncon- 
sciously he hurried her forward, until she was 
almost breathless,. Suddenly she whispered, 

** Here it is.”’ 

A low, brick building, clean and decent enough 
looking. They were at the entrance of the alley, 
Harford could distinctly see the door, mentioned 
in the anonymous letter, near the end of the 
house, They reached it. He pushed it open. 
They stood at the foot of a steep staircase, at ihe 
head of which was placed an oil lamp, that sent 
forth a feeble glimmer. 

‘+ Let me go first,’’ Harford whispered. 

She dropped his arm. ‘He drew a loaded re- 
volver from his pocket, and passed on. She fol- 
lowed, Harford reached the upper landing. 
There was not a soul in sight, not a sound to be 
heard, He saw the door at the right hand, moved 
softly forward, and opened it. Adelaide was 
close behind. He found himself in the square . 
passage described in the letter. As he opened 
the door, he could not tell where the light came 
from. In another instant he perceived that they 
were in a closet communicating with a room be- 
yond, by a glass door, over which hung a curtain. 

The sound of a man’s voice was audible, but 
not. the words he was speaking. A few steps 
more, and Poyntz Harford could look into the 
adjoining chamber, for the muslin curtain was 
partially drawn aside. A shaded lamp stood on 
a table in the centre of the room. Near the table 
stood an easy-chair, in which sat a lady. At her 
feet. a man was kneeling, her hand resting on 
his head. 

The man’s face was turned away, but the lady’s 
was distinctly visible. Poyntz Harford saw his 
wife. 

The instant he stood there seemed an eternity. 
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Without being aware of what he did, Harford 
raised his pistol. Adelaide uttered a cry. 
The man and woman sprang to their feet, and 
retreated to the further end of the apartment. 
“They will not go,” said a voice close beside 
Harford. ‘‘ Poyntz, look at me.” 


He turned. Madelaine was standing in the 
entrance to a room, which opened also upon the 


passage. 

He stared at her; looked through the window 
again. He could still see her double; she and 
the man were whispering to one another, glancing 
uneasily toward them. 

“My God! am I mad?” groaned Harford. 

“No, Poyntz, this is I!’’ and Madelaine was 
in his arms. 

There was a sound of a heavy fall. Without 
a word or groan, Adelaide Lyster had sunk sense- 
less on the floor. ‘ 

Madelaine freed herself from her husband’s 
arms, and opened the glass-door with a key she 
held in her hand. 

“Come in,’’ she said, and Poyntz followed, 
utterly stupefied. 

The man had flung himself into a chair, and 
pulled his hat over his eyes. The woman stood 
still. Even when close to her, Poyntz could 
hardly have told that it was not Madelaine, had 
not the real Madelaine been beside him. The 
two were dressed exactly alike, Even their hair 
and ornaments were the same. 

“ You can both go into the other room,” Made- 
laine said. ‘‘ Mrs. Lyster has fainted. Take 
her there, and try to do something for her.’’ 

“For God’s sake, Madelaine, what does it 
mean?’ cried Poyntz. 

“ That girl was in Mrs. Lyster’s power,’ Made- 
lainesaid. “She promised her and her wretched 
brother two thousand pounds if they would act 
this scene, She thought you would drive me 
from your home. Her motive is easy enough to 
guess. She must have supposed Greville Mere- 
dith would aid her, for she confided in him. He 





wrote me the whole plot; advised me to do just 
what I did. It seemed the only way to prevent 
any future use being made of the girl's strange 
likeness to me.”’ 

‘‘Thamk God! I did not bslieve,’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘I knew you would not,’’ she said, and once 
more Madelaine was folded in his embrace. 

His love for Madelaine had been the best feel- 
ing Greville Meredith had ever known. Whether 
or not, in the beginning, he meant to aid Adelaide 
Lyster in her devilish plot, it is certain that con- 
science awakened before it was too late. He be- 
trayed the whole to the young wife. 

No public exposure ever ensued. The brother 
and sister signed an ample confession, and were 
sent at once to Australis, with means to begin a 
new life. Love for her brother was the ruling 
passion of Annie Mervyn's soul, and had led 
her ta consent to Adelaide’s project. Of course, 
when Meredith told them that everything was 
discovered, that they would go scot free and re- 
ceive every assistance, they had been only too 
willing to deceive the wicked woman, who had 
meant to employ them to carry out their horrible 
design. 

Greville Meredith sailed for America without 
seeing Harford or his wife. He wrote to them 
before his departure. He will never return to 
his native land, but neither Poyntz or Madelaine 
can think harshly of the man, since, so far as 
they were concerned, he amply atoned for his sin. 

For many weeks Adelaide Lyster lay ill with 
brain-fever. She recovered, but she was hope- 
lessly insane, and will remain so to the end of 
her days. 

Harford and his wife went back to Italy, and 
found themselves home there ; and in my whole 
life I never knew so happy a pair. 

You will think I have told you.a strange and 
improbable story, But the strangest part is, that 
I have written down the simple truth, and only 
that. 
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Within the twilight’s folds she crept, 
And looked from out its bars, 

And in her agony she wept, 
And moaned unto the Stars. 


She wept and moaned, “ My lover sleeps 
Beside the cruel sea— 

The cruel sea, that laughs and leaps, 
So far away from me, 


LADD. 


“I cannot bear my agony, 
Give me a watery bed, 

Oh! treacherous sea, and pillow me, 
At last, beside my dead !” 


The dark night clasped her in its arms, 
And hushed her to its breast, 

And sleep that never brings alarms 
Gave to the weary rest. 





THE LAST NIGHT IN THE OLD HOUSE. 


BY JEAN SCOFIELD. 


Ir was a wild day, a day of wind and rain, of 
mustering clouds and’ rising waters; a day on 
which you would have been glad to find yourself 
in Mother Meade’s comfortable kitchen, in sight 
and hearing of’ the disturbed elements, but be- 
yond their’ power. Such a roomy, daintily-kept, 
old-fashioned kitchen! - There are none such in 
the new-fangled Country houses, with their slim 
apologies for chimneys, their genteel aitempts at 
dining-rooms, and their little seven-by-nine apart- 
ments tucked away behind, where the cooking is 
done. 

Mother Meade was unique, like the kitchen. 
She was a fair, upright old lady, a widow, who 
had been beautiful forty years ago, with the 
beauty of youth, and was beautiful now, with the 
beauty of oldage. A color lingered in her cheek, 
like the hue'oflong-presséd'roses. Time had not 
driven the light from her bright blue eyes, nor 
relaxed the firm set of her mouth. 

Tt happened that Mother Meade was all alone 
that stormy March afternoon. The two steady 
old servants, brother and sister, whose lives had 
been spent in the service of the Meade house- 
hold, were absent at the wedding festivities of a 
niece. Frank, the son and master, her only 
child, had been called away on business, which 
would ‘detain him several days. 

It would have been very silent in the solitary 
old house on a pleasant day. Now, even when 
the wind lulled for a moment, Mother Meade 
fancied the roar of the river was always growing 
louder. It could not be seen from that side of 
the house, but the deep snows on the mountains 
had been melting rapidly in the sun and wind 
for a day or two. The water must be very high. 
She felt sure the bridge was no longer safe. 
Doubtless Thomas and Martha would remain 
where they were until the storm was over. It 
Was no pleasant prospect, that of passing! the 
night as she had passed the day, companionless, 
in that lonely country-house, which the wind 
filled with melancholy noises ; and a nervous sen- 
sation now and then stole over Mother Meade. 


self, in a tone that expressed the very excess of 
astonishment, Her first impulse was to rush to 
the door and Bolt it, but some inward movement 
stayed her hand. It would be difficult to name 
the exact motive which made her hesitate, and 
finally return to her chair. Yesterday, or even 
that morning, Mother Meade could not have 
imagined herself sitting down quietly to await 
the entrance of Isadora Burns. 

And who was Isadora Burns ? 

In a qorner of the many-acred Meade farm was 
a heap of mouldering rubbish, that had been a 
small cottage, until it took fire one winter’s night, 
and burned down. Eight or ten years before our 
story opens, a wandering laborer and his family 
had occupied it for a few months; as long, in 
fact, as the mistress of the farm, with her orderly 
instincts and high ideal of cleanliness, could 
tolerate his presence. It would not have been 
80 long, but for her compassion toward his wife, 
& pale, consumptive, dying creature, who ap- 
peared to have seen better days, and to have 
been brought down by poverty and suffering to 
a state of hopeless discouragement. However, 
when the poor woman died, the fiat went forth. 
Mr. Michael Burns must go, And as there was 
not much to encumber his going, beyond the five 
ragged boys, and the one equally ragged girl, the 
exodus was soon accomplished. Mother Meade 
breathed more freely. 

At sunset the next day, picking blackberries 
beside the garden fence, she was startled by the 
sudden sound of a plaintive yoice, ready to break 
into a sob. 

‘* Ma’am, I’mso hungry. Would ye give mea 
piece of bread, plaze?”’ 

‘ Lord bless us !”” quoth Mother Meade, aghast. 
There stood a forlorn, childish shape, like some- 
thing that had wandered out of Elfland, and 
fallen into beggary, wearing, or rather disfigured 
by the tattered remains of a calico frock ; bare- 
footed, wild-eyed, with black locks floating in 
tangled freedom, and with such a desperate, piti- 
ful expression on its thin, old-looking, odd face, 
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Suddenly lifting her eyes to the window, she saw { as might have moved a heart of stone. Mother 
a familiar figure enter the gate, wrapped in a heavy } Meade dropped her pail, and looked again, be- 
waterproof. Mother Meade’s eyes dilated. She ; foré she could free herself from the first confused 
rose from her chair, and pressed closer to the win- ; impression of having seen something uncanny. 
dow, to be sure that her.sight had served iaer truly. ; Then she recognized Michael Burns’s daughter. 


Q 


“« Did anybody ever?”’ said the old lady to her-! «For pity’s sake, child, where did you come 
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from?. I thought you were twenty miles away 
by this time.”’ 

“Pye run away,’’ said the apparition, some 
defiance creeping into its tone. ‘‘ I only rode as 
far as Rockland, and then slipped out. of the 
wagon, and I’ve walked all the way back, and 
I hain’t had nothin’ to eat all day,’’ the sob 
threatening again. i 

“Run away?’ said Mother Meade, trying to 
look severe. But who could be severe with that 
wretched little waif? ‘‘ What in the world made 
youdo that? Ishall have to send you back to- 
morrow. See what trouble you make !”’ 

“But I won’t go, Missus, Meade,’’ was the 
startling reply. 

“You won’t go.?.,. You won’t go back to your 
own father?’’ Mother Meade was not so shocked 
as she appeared. ‘ What;sort. of a child are 
you?’ a 

The wild eyes flashed from the elfish face upon 
Mother Meade. 

“What sort of father’s he, I'd like to know? 
What did he ever. do for. me, only to make me 
miserable? Look at that, Missus Meade, and at 
that,”’, stripping, the. ragged covering from her 
thin.arms and shoulders, ‘‘ That's his doing, 
ma’am, when he’d been, after drinking at. the 


tavern last night till he made a beast of himself. 
Will I go back to him, do you think? I won’t 


never go back;. I won’t, I won't, I won't! I'll 
go to the poor-house first. .I'li kill-myself first. 
I wish L was dead now. 1 wish. we'd-all died 
when the mother, did.’’ 

When the, child ended, with a, wild wail, and 
flung herself down on the grass, clutching her 
black locks, as if to tear them out by the roots, 
Mother Meade’s womanly heart was moved to its 
depths. 

‘Don’t take on.so, you poor little sonl,”’ said 
the old lady, soothingly. ‘‘ You shan’t.go back 
to be abused, that. I promise you, if there’s law 
in the land, What made you think of coming 
here?” 

The words had been twice repeated, before the 
child replied, ‘You'd. been good to mother, and 
I came back because, L hoped you'd be good to 
me,” and burst into a,passion of sobs and tears, 
that defied all Mother: Meade’s ants of consola- 
. tion. 

When the poor little weeper had exhausted 
herself, the old lady took her by the hand, and 
led her to the farm-house. 

‘Did you ever see such.a picture of misery ?’’ 
said Mother Meade to her son, when: the child 
Was occupied. with a bowl of bread. and, milk. 
“That's, the ealico dress I gave her when her 
mether died, and it’s all in strings. And she 





has been beaten black and blue. What can you 
do for a child with such a father as hers ?"’ 

To which Master Frank, after reflection, re- 
plied, ‘*I’'lk have to give you the advice: Mrs. 
Dick gave to Aunt Betsy Trotwood under some- 
what similar circumstances—wash her! ‘And as 
for the future, I doubt if her father ever troubles 
his, head about her.’’ 

That was also Mother Meade’s impression. 
Nevertheless, it appeared that Mr. Michael Burns 
had known all the while where to look for his 
daughter, when it should be his good pleasure 
to do, so; fox, after the lapse of a few weeks, hé 
appeared at the farm-house, inquiring for Isa- 
dora. .| He had found her @ place, We said; it 
was time she was earning! something: By: close 
questioning, Mother Meade ascertained that the 
‘place’ was with a saloon-keeper in Rockland. 
Isadora was to receive a dollar a week for taking 
care of the children, and making herself gene- 
rally usefal. Michael's inflamed eyes and alco- 
holic breath were so many pledges of the future 
destination of the child’s.wages. Mother Meade’s 
soul revolted; she felt great interest in Isadora, 
who, clad in! tidy garments, with her tangles re- 
duced to order, was really a clever and winning 
little maiden. She remonstrated with the man, 
and found him ebdurate; he insisted on his 
rights: What could be done with the brute? 
Mother Meade, inwardly distressed, felt herself 
constrained to yield. 

Isadora, who liad been standing with a beat- 
ing heart, gathieréd from the old :lady’s face that 
her fate was as good as decided; she silently 
turned and ran from the room. | In her blind 
haste, like the flight of a tortured’ animal, she 
did. not see Frank Meade in the way, until she 
was caught by the shoulder, and heard the good- 
natured inquiry, '‘‘ What's the matter, child? 
Are you running for a wager?” 

‘Oh!’ she cried, clinging to him frantically, 
«she will let me go! She means to: let me go! 
Oh! ask her, do, please ask her, Mr. Frank, not 
to doit! I'll do anything—anything—if only I 
may stay.”’ 

«J don’t know what we can do, if your father 
is determined to take you,’’ said Frank, reluc- 
tantly. 

‘‘ Then—’ said Isadora, releasing his hand, and 
drawing back with a deep breath,-to fold her 
arms tightly. There was an almost tragic inten- 
gity in, the child’s eyes and voiee, as she looked 
fixedly into; Frank’s, face, and asked, ‘* Would 
you like to.have me drowned ?”’ 

‘Well, no, of course not. What put such an 
idea as that into your head ?’’ 

‘* Because, if he tries'to make me, I will drown 
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myself, that’s all. I’m going down to the river 
now, this minute, to throw myself in.” 

*¢ Oh, confound it !’’ cried Frank, unable to re- 
strain himself. ‘It’s not so bad as that. He 
shan’t: have you. I'll tell my mother'so. You 
shall stay.’’ 

Isadora absolutely threw hersdlf at her young 
champion’s feet in the fervor of her gratitude, 
to his great embarrassment. 

*< Well, if I ever saw anything like you! Get 
up from that damp grass. Am I a grand Mogul 
that you prostrate yourself before me like that? 
Come along,”’ said Frank, and raising the child, 
led her back to his mother. 

When Michael: Burns left the house, Isadora 
did not accompany him. Nor was there any 
further talk about finding her another home. 

» Yes, I took her in, and treated her like a 
child of my own, blind woman that I was,’’ said 
Mother Meade, bitterly, as she watched Isadora 
coming up the garden-wall in the wind and rain. 

For # woman who prided herself on being prac- 
tionl, Mother Meade hed built many castles in 
the air. Always for her son; never for herself, 
except as her life was bound up with his. There 
was a pretty pink and white neighbor of hers— 
the child of:a dear old friend—toward whom 
Mother Meade’s thoughts had silently turned for 
years, as a future daughter-in-law. Sadie Le- 
land was as sweet and fresh as the old-fashioned 
roses that made the farm-house garden glorious 
in June. Did she ever think of Isadora as a pos- 
sible rival to Sadie? Isadora! The idea would 
have made Mother Meade smile. Isadora, who, 
with all her talents—and theold lady recognized 
them proudly—remained so frightfally thin and 
dark, and had none of the bewitching little ways 
which made Sadie charming to young and old. 
Isadora, the daughter of Michael Burns! And 
then, although Mother Meade had: been a kind 
friend and protector to Isadora, and had eéven 
cheerfully assisted her to gain the education on 
which the girl's heart was set, it might be admitted 
that she unconsciously cherished a feeling not 
unlike the old nodlesse toward genius from classes 
beneath it. Whatever Isadora might do or become, 
she could neyer be quite on a level with people 
to whom respectability came by inheritance. 
Fancy her sensations, therefore, when Frank 
came to her.one day, and asked her consent to 
his marriage with Isadora! Mother Meade 
looked up to see if the solid walls of the old 
homestead were not trembling; then a great 
wave of anger and grief swept over her. All 
her plans upset by a breath, all the hopes of her 
old age withered, all her fair castles'in the air 
tumbling about her ears! For the first time in 





ene 


his life, Frank thought his mother unreason- 
able. 

«What can you have against Isadora?’ he 
asked, forthe tenth time. 

** She is not Sadie,” Mother Meade might have 
answered ; but what she did say, was, “I hoped 
something better for you—something more suit- 
able. Only consider her family! Do you want 


to make'a marriage that will break your mother’s ° 


heart'?”’ 

«Mother, I have done my best to be a good 
son to you these six-and-twenty years. I don’t 
think I have often wilfully disobeyed you, or 
disregarded your wishes; but I ‘have a right to 
choose for myself, in a matter which affects my 
happiness so vitally,” was the firm reply. 

**T will never forgive you, if you marry Isa- 
dora Burns,”’ said Mother Meade. ; 

Her son knew her too well to assail her with 

m or entreaty. ‘He consoled himself 
with the thought that time, and: the real affec- 
tion which his mother entertained for Isadora, 
would finally soften and overcome her prejudices. 

But there came no sign of that. Mother Meade 
set her face like a flint against the marriage. 
She had been accustomed, all her life, to succeed 
in what she resolved’ upon, why should she be 
baffled in this? Woman-like, her disappoiat- 
ment took the form of resentment against Isa- 
dora. The’ girl’s artful ways had drawn Frank 
into a snare. He was infatuated; he must be 
saved from an irreparabé folly. ‘And by Mother 
Meade’s cold words and averted looks, Isadora 
quickly perceived that the roof of the old farm- 
house ‘was no longer @ fitting shelter for her. 

Now, there was but one person in the world 
whom Isadora loved better than Mother Meade, 
and that was Mother Meade’s son. That she 
should be the cause of variance’ between these 
two, overcame her with a painful sense of guilt. 
Therefore, she quietly packed her small trunk 
one day—God knows how much heart-ache went 
to the work—and presenting herself before her 
old friend, said, with a trembling lip, 

«I have come to say good-bye, Mrs. Meade.” 

“ Very well,” said Mother Meade, in grim ac- 
quiescence; and silence followed, her knitting- 
needles clicking through it as busily as ever. At 


last, Isadora ventured to put out her hand. The- 


old lady did not appear to see it. No wintry sky 
could be frostier or more forbidding than the ex- 
pression of Mother Meade’s face. 

«“T have come to'tell you, besides,” went on 
Isadora, letting the poor, little, rejected hand 
drop to her side, “that I am not going to marry 
Frank. How could I bear to make you unhappy, 
you, who have been more than a mother to me? 
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Dear Mrs. Meade, forgive me, and let us be 
friends before I go.’’ 

« Has the fool come to his senses, then?” de- 
manded the old lady; as, hard eas adamant. 

«It is 1 who have come to mine,’’ said Isadora, 

** I can’t help loving him ; but if ever 
Lam Frank’s wife, it. will be when you come and 
ask me yourself.’’ ' 

“A very pretty promise,’’ said Mother Meade 
exasperatingly. ‘‘I suppose you think, that, 
after. you leave the house, Frank will give me no 
peace until I let him have his own way. Don’t 
build your hopes on that, young lady. I have 
not been saving and planning all my life that 
Michael Burns's daughter may come after me.’ 

Isadora colored like fire, 

“ Michael Burns’s daughter will never trouble 
you again,’ she said, quietly; and without an- 
other word, walked. out.of the house. 

“Gone as she came, in a flash. Good rid- 
dance !’’ muttered the old lady, trying to silence 
an uncomfortable whisper in the region of her 
copscience, It.was strange, the difficulty she 
found in doing it. . Somehow, the lapse of weeks 
seemed to make no difference. Perhaps the 
mute, reproach of Frank’s. shadowed face and 
altered ways helped to keep the irrepressible 


whisper alive. But it did, not soften Mother 
Meade, She never mentioned Isadora’s: name, 
nor,asked a question about her, directly or indi- 
rectly, When .it did somehow reach her ears 
that Isadora had gone away from the neighbor- 
hoed, she took mo pains to ascertain where; it 
was enough if the dangerous enchantress were 


out of the way. And she contrived, in various 
delicate, diplomatic ways, to have. Sadie Leland 
much about the house, and felt secretly delighted 
when Frank’s moody brow began to brighten up 
at the'young girl's approach, How could poor 
Mother Meade know what sort of confidences the 
young people were exchanging, when she caught 
sight of them now and then at a distance, ap- 
parently absorbed in each other? She cherished 
& sanguine hope that events were ripening them- 
selves for the long-looked-for denowement. 

This pleasant self-deception was perhaps among 
the motives that decided Mother Meade, against 
her first impulse, to bolt the door at Isadora’s 
approach that wild afternoon; that, and the 
half-acknowledged reproach, not unlike a linger- 
ing thorn in her consciente, maliciously resisting 
all measures for its removal. 

“So it is you, is it?” she said, not over-gra- 
ciously, it is true, as she answered Jsadora’s 
hesitating knock. ‘+ Dripping,.as if you had 
been in-the rain. Come in, child. What brings 
you out in such a witch's Sabbath of a day this ! 





‘<'To.jsee: you, Mother Meade,’’ said Isadora, 
forgetting herself in the joy of not being abso, 
lutely repulsed,,and asing the familiar term 
Caught from Frank, years ago.. ‘Oh! dear old 
friend, you.can’t be; angry with me for coming? 
I knew you were all alone, and I am going far 
away soon, so far that I may never return to see 
you again, and I could not go without a kind 
word from you. You will not refuse it; you 
eannot.’’ 

Isadora pressed the old lady’s hand caressingly 
against her cheek, and looked into her face with 
an imploring tenderness hard to resist.. Mother 
Meade relented. 

‘* There, there, ehild,” she said, suffering the 
visiter.to kiss her cheek. ‘‘ Sit down, and tell 
me all about it. Where have you been these six 
months ?'’ 

Having conceded thus much, Mother Meade 
began, to. yield to her old interest in Isadora, 
She yielded more and more, when she heard the 
history of the six months, and how Isadora had 
lately met with an old friend of her mother’s 
maiden days, a lady with whom poor Mrs, Burns 
had once lived,as‘attendant; the. very lady, in- 
deed, in memory of whom Isadora had received 
her somewhat romantic name;.and Miss Ives, 
who was about setting out on a lengthened Euro- 
pean tour, had invited the young girl to ac- 
company her, and support her in the desperate 
encounter..with strange ways and tongues. 

«* But how could. I go without seeing you?’ 
said Isadora, sobbing; and Mother Meade, won- 
derfully softened, now that Frank’s heart seemed 
sending out, tendrils in the right direction, and 
Isadora herself so well disposed of, even patted 
her former fuvorite’s shoulder, and resumed al- 
most her old manner with her. Only one refer- 
ence was made to the past. 

‘* You see, my dear, that everything has been 
for the best,’? Mother Meade observed; but Isa- 
dora shrank in a manner that warned the ob- 
servant old lady immediately away from that 
topic. 

She had no desire.to be cruel. She had no. 
fault to find with Isadora, except as a possible 
daughter-in-law... And now, that events seemed 
disposed to arrange themselves according to her 
mind, she would even have been glad to make up 
to her in some, way. for what she had deprived 
her of, and so get rid of that unpleasant thorn in 
herconscience. Also, thesweet, familiar presence 
of Isadora had its effect. Mother Meade pre- 
sently found, herself saying, ‘‘ You will stay to 
tea with me, Isadora,” in a tone that admitted 
no remonstrance ; and Isadora, grateful for this 
sign of her old friend’s returning favor, only said, 
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~*T must be back at Sadie’s ser prt I 
her.”’ 

“Oh! Sadie Leland | Telstra teuyylang therot 
fdidn't know you’ were’ so ‘intimate,’ said 
Mother’ Meade, with &@ ‘faint omy of —_— 
jealousy. 

‘<P brought some things to Sadie that she’ had 
asked‘me'to get for her in the city,;’’. explained 
fsadora. 

“Oh, indeed !’’ said Mother Meade, not quite 
satisfied. She peered narrowly into‘ the jar of 
cranberries she was opening; ‘and felt and looked 
@ little sour. ‘Girls now-a-days need no end 
of finery, it seems to me. Is there’ a »party 
coming off somewhere in the'neighborhood, that 
I haven’t heard ‘of? ‘Sadie ‘hérself generally 
tells’ me all the'news.’?\ 90. / 

.“ Why, Sadie is going to be married sdon,’’ 
said Isadora, quite unconscious of Mother Meade’s 
castle-building. “I suppose she has told you: of 
her engagement to’Mr. Langdon ?”’ 

* Sadie Leland going to be married !’’ shrieked 
Mother Meade; and the jar of cranberries fell 
with a crash. Poor woman’! She stooped me- 
chanically to piék up the fragments of broken 
glass,’and her heart’ might havé been shattered 
among them, for ‘anything she knew. 


~ “Why has nobody told me before ?”’ exclaimed 
Mether Meade, in bitterness of spirit. 

“They have not been long'engaged, I think,’’ 
Isadora replied, seeing that something’ ‘was ex- 
ceedingly wrong, but merely supposing that the 
old lady was hurt by the want ‘of confidence 


shown her. “Of course, Sadié’will tell ‘you. 
{ would not have mentioned yy ~ at T “age 
you knew.” 

**You may go down stairs)! ana, and bring 
up the butter,’’ said Mother Meade: She wanted 
@ moment’s solitude, the | better to realize this 
astounding intelligence. . With trembling fin- 
gers she groped after the pieces of the broken 
can; her shattered hopes ‘could not so easily be 
made good. 

Isadora obediently opened the cellar-door, and 
stepped down into the darkness, but’ quickly 
drew back her foot with a cry of wonder. 

“Why, Mrs. Meade, the cellar is full of water ! 
It is over the top step.” 

““What do you say?” said Mother Meade, 
with difficulty recalling hér’ mind 'to a'sense of 
external things. But a glance downward through 
the open door revealed the startling fact. 

«« My yeast! My candles! My year’s apple- 
sauce!” ‘groaned Mothér ‘Meade; with a louse- 
keeper’s dismay: But Tsadora ran into the next 
room ‘and ran back, her dark ¢yes dilated widely. 

“It is all around the house!” she cried. 





** When I came in, it had not reached the'garden 
wall. It rises—rises—every moment. Mrs. 
Meade, is the house safe?’’ 

‘*God knows,” mutteréd Mother Meade. « It 

seems to me everything is going at once.’’ Then 
she roused a little.“ Yes, yes, safe enough; it 
is‘nothing. The ‘spring freshet is higher than 
usual, that is all.” 
-- “Tt is less like ‘@ spring ‘freshet ‘than like the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep. 
Do come’and look: It is spreading all over the 
theadow,” said Isadora. 

“Oh ! let ws have our tea,’ said Mother Meade, 
impatiently ““You ‘will ‘be obliged ‘to stay all 
night with me*and there's an end of it. The 
water will go down to-morrow; it always does.” 

““T have héard ‘people speak’ of a high water 
that onee coveréd all* but thé tops of the tall 
trees for miles along’ the valley,’” said Isadora, a 
little wondering at the old lady’s indifference. 

‘Oh! ‘that was'before’ I was born,” replied 
Mother Meade,’ refusing to be alarmed. And 
she poured out thé tea without even looking out. 
The old’ farm-house had protected its inmates 
bravely for half a century, ‘and the river had 
kept its place.’ What’ was'‘a little rise of' water 
beside’ the serious things slie had upon her mind ? 

They st) down at the tea-table, and went 
through its formalities almost in silence; Mother 
Meadé, absorbed in weighing her chagrins; 
Isadora oppressed with a growing presentiment, 
that made her'glaneée around fearfully at the 
darkening windows and ‘the shadowed cornérs 
of the kitchen, as if something supernatural had 
been lurking in the house. A lamp was soon 
necessary ; forthe night seemed to come on sud- 
denly, and sooner than usual. The storm did 
not abate; the rains descended, the floods beat ; 
and though the old house did not fall, for its 
walls and foundations were too solid, the timbers 
groaned and complained at every blast, as if 
warning those they sheltered of their impending 
danger. 

At last tiny streams of water began to insinu- 
ate themselves under the door, to rise through 
the cracks of ‘the’ floor, to broaden and deepen, 
to enter fasterand faster. Mother Meade, startled 
from her apathy by this unprecedented inroad of 
the waters, made a hasty effort to secure some 
of her most precious »possessions, but she was 
soon obliged to desist. °The flood, having once ob- 
tained admittance, continued to rush in furiously. 
Even inher consternation, Mother Meade did 
not imitate the illagtrious Mrs. Partington, who 
betook herself to her mop at the approach of the 
Atlantic Ocean. She retreated to the upper rooms, 
and left the invading element to work its ‘will. 
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«How it pours in!’’ said Isadora, in a low 

voice of awe. ‘‘Oh! Mrs. Meade, is there not 
Ti 

“Danger? Yes,” said thelady, testily. ‘‘ Every- 
thing down stairs will be ruined. The last sum- 
mer’s papering, the new carpets, Frank’s books. 
It’s enough to distract a saint,’’ 

«« But if it continues to rise at this rate, it will 
reach us before many hours.”’ 

“No, no! It can’t last like this, child ; it can’t 
last: Don’t be frightened. It’s enough, in all 
conscience, to have the house spoiled,”’ said the 
old lady, bravely, though her hands shook, and 
the color had quite forsaken her cheeks. It was 
a time of strange experiences for Mother Meade. 
The very river, which she had seen pursuing the 
even tenor of its way since her bridal-day, forty 
years ago, was transformed into a lawless enemy, 
playing contemptuously with her household gods 
before her eyes, just as Fate was playing with 
her most darling projects, There was no ap- 
peal, no redress in either case. Mother Meade 
could only fold her hands and look on at the 
work of havoc, and struggle with her sense of 
ilkusage and astonishment. Verily, there was 
great mustering of fhe elements, and overturning 
of familiar landmarks, outside in the moonless 
and starless darkness of the March night, but 
nothing went down more deeply based, strongly 
rooted, and tenderly fostered, than poor Mother 
Meade’s favorite illusions. 

The waters rose steadily until the lower story 
was submerged nearly to the ceiling ; then there 
wasa pause. The storm seemed to have relaxed 
its fury, the river to have reached its height. 
Mother Meade and Isadora took courage. But 
toward midnight there wasanother change. The 
river rose more rapidly than ever; a strong wind 
bore the black, swift-running tide directly against 
the farm-house walls. The two women looked 
into each other’s pale faces in a trembling silence 
of apprehension and awe. There was no hope 
of rescue before morning, and by morning it 
would be too late. 

Mother Meade stood up, and wrung her help- 
less hands—helpless for the first time in her long 
life—together, with a great cry. 

“Poor Frank! What will he do without me?’’ 

As if that name had been an inspiration, Isa- 
dora started to her feet. 

** Ask God to bless us!’’ she exclaimed; and 
turning to the mantelpiece, where Frank’s pho- 
tograph hung in a tiny gilded frame, she caught 
it up and pressed it to her lips before his mo- 
ther’s eyes. ‘Then she rushed out of the room. 

Mother Meade wondered, but faintly. Every- 
thing was strange; her own feelings, strangest of 
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all. Did the near presence of death bring such 
a power of revelation with it, or had a silent 
process of change gone on in her own heart, 
which the last. few hours had ripened into con- 
sciousness? It was as if a veil had been with- 
drawn from actions and motives which it had 
never occurred to her to question before, and a 
new, pitiless light ware streaming in upon them. 

‘I have been wicked and worldly,” said 
Mother Meade, within herself, yielding the last 
remnant of her robe of self-righteousness. ‘I 
wonder at the way I have spent my life. God 
forgive me! And now everything goes from me 
at once.’’ 

Then, as her eyes wandered over the familiar 
objects about her, a portion of all which she had 
cared for and been proud of, some cruel words 
of her own came back to her mind, 

**T have not been saving and planning.all my 
life, that Michael Burns’s daughter may come 
after me,”’ ‘ 

Who would come after her? she vaguely won- 
dered, At any rate, it would. not be poor Isa- 
dora, Where had the girl gone? Mother Meade 
looked toward the door, anxiously. The black 
tide was creeping up around her feet. How cold 
and threatening it looked! How. fast it came! 
Terrible, to die so, alone, the last prayer on one’s 
lips lost in the pitiless water! And who would 
tell Frank—poor Frank? She saw him alone in 
the desolate house, haunted by its tragical memo- 
ries, grown old in his youth, and the slow tears, 
which had not risen at the aspect of her own 
peril, gathered in her bright old eyes. She 
closed them, shudderingly. 

‘‘ Mother Meade ’’, rang out the excited voice 
of Isadora. She came through the door-way, her 
dress drawn up to guard it from the water, her 
black hair streaming wildly down to her waist, 
her large eyes lighted up like stars, She had 
the look of some eerie vision, sent in from the 
midnight to announce a prophecy of doom. 

‘¢ Come, come!” cried Isadora, grasping her 
old friend’s arm. ‘‘I have a hope; we may be 
saved yet. The boat—Frank’s boat—it was laid 
up in the granary, you know. I thought of it. 
The granary! Come to the granary.” 

The granary was the chamber ahove the kitchen ; 
@ room such as is sometimes seen in old country- 
houses, intended for the storage of grain, and 
furnished with an outer door for the convenience 
of elevating it. Through this door, now swinging 
wide, the wind, the water, and the midnight 
darkness rushing in together, met them on the 
opposite threshold. Mother Meade looked mutely 
to her companion for an explanation. 

“The boat!’ said Isadora, swinging her lan-- 
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tern above it, as it grated against the door-way. 
“‘There'is @ chance for us, God aiding.” 

«©A chance!’’ said’ Mother Meade, in amazed 
ineredulity. ‘I’ never touched an oar in my 
life. We might as well die where we are, as out 
in the river: “What 'chance have two’ women 
in a shell like that, against such & mad current ?”’ 

“FT can row. Get in, Mother Meade,”’ said 
Isadora, with gentle compulsion. ‘“‘There is no 
other hope. Come, for Frank’s sake !”’' 

The remainder of that night’s experience lived 
in Mother Meade’s memory more as a dreadful 
dream than'a reality. How the frail boat, built 
for fair weather and smooth waters, tossed like a 
leaf on the angry flood; how many times they 
were all but dashed against half-submerged trees 
and pieces of floating timber; how she saw the 
light they had left in the farm-house chamber 
burn steadily for what ‘seemed a long time, and 
then suddenly vanish; how the rain beat, and 
the sharp wind blew upon their unprotected 
heads ; how she tried to think of a prayer, and 
nothing would come to her mind but the familiar 
“Our Father,” learned at her mother’s knee ; what 
images, and recollections, and vivid thoughts, 
rushed upon her mind, like a long-restrained 
torrent! Mother Meade shrank, all’ her after- 
life, from saying many words' of these things. 

In Isadora’s heart, as she strained hér strength 


in desperate efforts to manage the all but un-} 


manageable craft, there was room for but one 
thought, one prayer, ‘Let me save Frank’s 
mother! Let me save my benefactress!”” Surely, 
her guardian angel must have¢ome to her aid. 
For at last, when her bleeding fingers were al- 
most ready to relax their hold, ‘and a dreadful 
dimness was gathering before her’ eyes, the boat, 
with a dull, heavy sound, struck upon something, 
trembled with the shock, and remained fast. It 
had grounded, like another ark, upon the Ararat 
of'a steep, wooded bank, in ordinary times halfa 
mile from the river. They weresaved. Clamber- 
.ing up the wet, slippery ascent, stumbling in the 





darkness, breathless, half-fainting, neither spoke; 
but when’ they felt their feet upon firm ground 
at last, Mother Meade clasped Isadora in her 
arms, not saying many words, but registering in 
the depths of her heart'a silent vow. 

She was not a woman to acknowledge, in dra- 
matic fashion, that she had been mistaken, or 
indeed to make ‘a scene ‘of any kind voluntarily, 
What she did say to Isadora, a day or two after- 
wards, was more characteristic. 

It was at the friend’s house, where they had 
taken refuge. Isadora, prostrated by excitement 
and exertion, was ill, and unable torise. Mother 
Meade, sitting by her side, made, without any 
warning, this remark, 

‘* So, Sadie Leland is going to be married, is 
she? I don’t see why I can’t have a wedding in 
my family, as well as Polly:Leland. I can’t say 
in my house, for that’’will never be fit for a 
Christian to live in ‘again. I suppose you and 
Frank are of the same’mind you were ?”’ 

«But, Mrs. Meade——”’ ‘Isadora began to 
stammer, in’ her surprise. 

‘¢ Well, if you’d father go off to Europe with 
that Miss Ives, ‘you’ve only to say so,’” said the 
old lady, sharply. 

«But dé you really want me ‘to be Frank’s 
wife?’’ asked Isadora, sitting up to look earnestly 
into Mother Meade’s eyes. 

And Mother Meade evaded. neither glance nor 
question, but sturdily answered, ‘“‘ Yes.” 

So, Isadora Burns became Frank Meade’s wife, 
and the only censure that’ was ever passed on 
Mother Meade as a mother-in-law was, that she 
was rather too fond of boasting of the talents and 
perfections of “‘my ‘daughter.” They were 6 
very happy family. But théy never returned to 
the old house, for nothing “would induce Mother 
Meade to consent to it; aid being much damaged 
by the water besides, it was abandoned, and 
another and more ‘elegant homestead built, at a 
point likely to’ be forever beyond the reach of 
high water, however extraordinary. 
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Tux Sabbath-day is past and gone, 
Slow fades the sunset flush ; 

O’er meadow, mountain, wood, and lawn, 
There lies a sofemn hush, 

As though all nature held its breath 
Before the coming week ; 

With unknown tale of life or death, 
Of joy or pain to speak. 


The trees move not a shining leaf, 
The blossoms breathless stand ; 

The corn holds high a tasseled sheaf, 
Moveléss on either hand. 

No birds are twittering in the nest, 
No bee goes flitting by ; 

Methinks the earth is all at rest, 
With angels watching nigh. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

« Ta1s is only the hall-way,’’ said Dave San- 
ders, rising from his hands and knees. ‘One 
has to stoop a trifle, you see, but that’s nothing. 
Creep afore you walk, ain’t no bad matter for 
young fellers like we are, jest starting in life. 
Now, up with yer, for we're to home, and no 
mistake.’ b 

Joe rose to his feet, shook the dust from his 
eyes, and looked around, while Dave leaned 
against the jagged walls of his dwelling, with both 
hands in his pockets, enjoying the lad’s surprise. 

“ Nice room, now, isn’t it?’ he said. ‘‘ Fit for 
a prince, as they observe in the play.” 

A roll of: thunder overhead, and a jar that 
made the timbers around them shake, caused Joe 
to catch his breath. 

“Oh, that’s nothing!’ said Dave, thrusting 
his ‘hands down into his pockets, and laughing 
boisterously. ‘‘Only a coal-cart driving away 
from some of the barges. But it made you hop, 
didn’t it, now?’ 

“T should think go0,’’ answered Hooker, rue- 
fully. ‘‘The noiseisorful! In the dark, too.” 

“Dark? So it is, for sich eyes as yours, that 
ain’t used ter filtered light, which is best for the 
eyes. But just keep cool, while I ’luminate.’’ 

Dave took a match from his pocket, dashed it 
across a stonein the wall, and lighted a tallow 
candle, which he fastened io a crevice in the 
logs with a rusty fork, fished from an ash-barrel 
that morning. 

‘There !”’ he said ; ‘‘ having got sich a light 
as yer don’t see often in marble halls like this is. 
Jest take a look around.”’ 

Joe did give a comprehensive look, still trem- 
bling a little from the jar and thunder of the 
carts, and saw a room or cove hollowed out from 
the timbers and stone of the wharf. Rough, 
jagged walls were around him on all sides, and 
the ponderous timbers overhead made a ceiling 
of wonderful strength, sume two or three feet 
above the boy’s head. 

“Didn’t expect to find a fust-class mansion- 
house down here, now, did you?” said Dave, en- 
Joying his friend’s surprise with intense satis- 
faction. 





‘‘ Not much,’’ answered Joe, lifting his won- 
dering face toward the timbers, as if he expected 
them to give way any minute; then turning 
his glance anxiously on the waters that glim- 
mered through the opening, he added, «‘ But— 
but isn’t it dampish ?”’ 

“Dampish? I like that. Nota bit; dry as 
a bone. Have ter dive head foremost into the 
water to git moist. That's what keeps me so 
lively.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ said Joe, settling down on a stone 
that jagged out from the wall; ‘‘ this beats evéry- 
thing I ever did see. Doyou sleep here, Dave?” 

‘* Like a top.’ 

« And eat here?”’ 

‘Like an alderman, Hain’t I jest asked 
you to dinner, and ain’t it time to go about it? 
’Scuse me, but these ere marble halls ain’t got 
no garret rooms for help to sleep in, and I’m 
driv to do things for myself, which you won’t 
mind, both being single young fellers. So, we'll 
perceed to set 'the table and spread the dinner.” 

Here Dave went to a wooden shelf, wedged 
into the wall, and brought down half a loaf of 
stale bread, which he brushed with his sleeve, 
observing that things were apt to get a trifle 
dusty in every well-managed house he had ever 
been in. Would Joe hold that while he took 
another dive at the shelf? 

Joe took the broken loaf, and surreptitiously 
brushed a little more dust from it, while his host 
lifted himself to the shelf, and ‘came down with 
the big end of a German sausage, which he held 
in one hand, while dragging out a pine box with 
leather hinges, and fastened by a wire hook at 
the other. 

** Here is the table, ready sot,’’ he said, with 
cheery hospitality, taking a knife from his pocket, 
and cutting some jagged pieces of bread from 
the loaf. Then he sliced off a round from the 
sausage, and held it toward Hooker on the point 
of his knife. ‘Now jest set to and feast away. 
It ain’t often that I ask a feller to take dinner 
with me here, but when I do, that feller has a 
chance to know how things are conducted on the 
avenue.” 

Sanders might have made a longer speech, but 
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for a deep bite through the bread and sausage, 
which would have choked back his words. As 
for poor Hooker, he was fearfully hungry, and 
plunged at once into the hospitality of his friend. 
True, the bread was dry as saw-dust, and the 
sausage remarkable for its antiquity, but no feast 
on the Avenue, as Dave said, was ever eaten with 
more keen enjoyment. After a prolonged inter- 
val of silence, or words that seemed to come 
through cotton wool, Dave leaned back, flung his 
jacket open at the chest, and breathed deeply. 

‘* Now I know what you are looking for. Being 
too perlite to speak the thing out in words, them 
eyes of yourn say—drink. I knew they would. 
Drink is the first idee of a gentleman ofter din- 
ner. Drinkandcigars. Well, I’ve got’em bothi 
When Dave Sanders gives a blow-out, he does it. 
You may bet your bottom copper on that.’’ 

Here Dave pulled a flat stone from the floor of 
his cabin, and thrusting his hands into tke open- 
ing, drew out a bottle, crowned with a cork, which 
had been thrust back in‘o place after receiving 
ragged marks of former rough drawing. 

‘* Here,”’ he said, holding the bottle up before 
the candle. ‘‘No mistake about this article. 
Folks don’t know how to ’preciate sich stuff as 
this. Some feller had that ’dentical bottle opened 
for him at a saloon I know of, and turned up his 

- nose at it, ’cause it didn’t pop the cork into his 
eyes, and bust the feller’s thumb off holding it in. 
That feller was from the back-woods, you bet. 
Didn’t know that still beer is primest of all. 
The waiter—I’ve got friends everywhere—knew 
where to find a judge, and saved it forme. Mild 
as milk, but strong, orful strong. Hold the cup, 
Joe, while I knock the cork out. Then we'll go 
in for it like sixty.” 

Joe took the tin-cup, and held it in nervous 
expectation, while Dave knocked the jagged cork 
out with a stone, and shook the bottle in a vain 
attempt to make its contents foam. 

«*You can see for yourself. This kind of Bass 
don’t fix up like the common gort,’’ he said, con- 
quering his disappointment. ‘But it’s all the 
primer for that. Hold out your cup, before it 
begins to foam.’’ 

Joe held out his cup, into which a muddy 
brown liquid was poured, which he was urged 
to drink before it yeasted over, and took away 
his breath. 

The boy obeyed ; and being thirsty, took.a deep, 
cautious drink, which left his mouth full of stale 
bitterness ; but not a drop of the expected foam 
bathed his lips. 

‘Prime, isn’t it?’’ said Dave, holding his 
thumb over the neck of the bottle, with great 
force, as if he expected it to be blown to pieces 





with a foamy explosion, ‘That's the real stuff. 
Take another afore I begin. Joe, there’s no 
stopping me when I once get into a lively thing 
like this. What?. You won’t? Find it a little 
strong? Thought you would. Well, then, give 
us hold here.” 

Joe surrendered the tin-cup, and Dave filled 
it to the brim, shook up the contents, in hopes of 
bringing a bead to the surface, and drank it off, 
smacking away the last drops with great gusto. 

‘“Now we'll have a grand smoke, and talk 
things over comfortably,’ he said, taking two 
long cigars from their hiding-place in the wall. 
‘*Hold yourn to the light first. The man who 
gives a dinner is alus second, if he’s a gentle- 
man; contrarywise, not. Fire up, my good fel- 
ler, fire up !’’ 

Joe thrust the end of his cigar into the blaze 
of the candle, and gave one or two desperate 
puffs, that brought a cloud of smoke into his 
throat; which he made a brave effort to cough 
away, half-strangling under the operation. Dave 
nearly put out the candle in his haste to begin; 
then settled down, with his elbows on the box, 
and fell to work at his cigar with great vigor. 

‘«Now,’’ he said, looking at his guest through 
a cloud, ‘you and I can talk over that opera 
business without being ina hurry. Never give 
up, Hooker, while you've got a friend with brains 
to think for you. . You’re a purty sharp bisness 
feller generally. I give in there, But when a 
great ’casion comes up—well, you ain’t there. 
The truth uv it is, Hooker, yer hav’nt no sort of 
capacity for speckelation.’’ 

‘*No,”’ answered Hooker, looking with sick- 
ening distrust at the cigar, that he withdrew 
from his mouth, which would otherwise have 
been too full of smoke for words. ‘‘ Speckerla- 
tion hain’t been much in my line. Newspapers 
come nearest to it. But the other fellers wouldn't 
give me a chance.”’ 

‘*«Couldn’t a done it if they had. Hain't got 
a bit of that sort of go in you; but you've got 
the next best thing, a friend that can think for 
you, and hisself as well. That friend is me, 
Hooker; me, Dave Sanders, Esquire! Don’t be 
astonished. Don’t turn pale about it, but pull 
away. We havn’t blowed out half a cloud yet. 
Yes, Hooker, I’m that friend. I watched you, 
my boy; saw how you drove about, and knew 
what it would come to. ‘He’s got a suit of 
close by work,’ says.I. ‘ Well, I see him do it. 
No; that good-hearted feller,’ says I, ‘that got 
my invite for me, isn’t a going to fix this thing 
for hisself, cause hecan’t. Brain-work is wanted 
there, and I'll give hima pull.’ That’s just what 
I said, Hooker, and I’ve done it.” 
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“Have you?” answered the boy, faintly. 
“Have you, though ?”’ 

“Look a-here,” said Dave, opening the box, 
that had served asa table, and revealing a heap 
of clothing inside. ‘‘ Some of these is for you, 
some for me. Them gurls, if they do look high, 
ain’t a going to be ashamed of us.”’ 

“But how—how did you get ’em? Where 
did they come from?” faltered Joe. 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you. Only keep 
a close lip about it to the gurls. That puts me 
in mind to give you a piece of advice. Never 
trust anything that wears a tie-back with a se- 
eret. Take warning by a feller that knows what 
he’s talking about. Don’t do it.” 

‘Not to Limpera?’’ questioned Joe, in a sickly 
whisper. ‘‘ Not her?” 

“There it is!’ continued Dave, sweeping his 
hand through the cloud of smoke, which surged 
back into Joe’s face, leaving it paler than before. 
“Every feller has some gurl that he thinks can 
be trusted. There is where the weakness lies. 
But I say to you, Joe Hooker, mistrust every 
one of "em; set your face, like flint-stone, agin 
their—their blandishments,”’ 

“Their what?” questioned Joe, leaning his 
dizzy head against the logs. 

“Their fascernation,’’ answered Dave, warming 
up to the longest words he could remember, 
“They grow on a feller, like a taste of this ’ere 
long nine.”’ 

“No, they don’t. You mustn’t say that about 
Limpera. She’s no more like this—— Oh! don’t 
mention it !’’ 

“Well, I won’t, if you think so much of her, 
which I’m sorry for, ’cause a feller never ought 
to love a girl so much as she loves him, if he 
means to keep the upper hand. Anyway, you 
must promise not to tell her a word about these 
close, or I’il take ’em right back where they be- 
long, and give the whole concern up.”’ 

“But I do promise,” said Joe, lifting his head 
drearily from the log. ‘*She never shall know 
@ word about it.”’ 

“Then I'll trust you. 

Joe gave a low groan. 
would have found it very difficult to move. The 
long nine had made sad havoc with him. But 
Dave was too earnest in his subject for keen ob- 
servation, and went on. 

“There is one old woman that I know, who 
goes to the Methody meeting every Sunday, and 
is orful good. She belongs to ever so many sur- 
cieties, where they reform boys, and hire ’em to 
be good, with close, and shoes, and sich like. 
When I first went into bisness, she sot me out 
with a new suit of close, from top to toe—cap, 


Keep still, and listen.” 
Just at the time, he 





boots, and all—after making me promise to wear 
them to meeting every Sunday.’ 

«And did you?’ questioned a faint voice 
from out of the smoke.” 

“Twice one Sunday; one prayer-meeting. 
Then——”’ 

‘What did you do then?’ 

*¢ Joe, I backslided. It was orful mean, but I 
backslided. 

“Oh?” 

‘¢And never went near the old Methody wo- 
man agin till this week.” 

“‘T wonder how you dared!” 

‘*Oh, you hain’t had much dealing with good 
women, and can’t tell how patient they are. 
When I went back to her, with my close all rag- 
ged, and my toes breaking through the boots she 
gin me, instid of scolding, she said something 
about seventy times seven, and having the poor 
always with her. Then she laid her hand on my 
head. ‘So you have come back to the fold of 
your own accord,’ says she. 

««* Yes,’ says I. ‘Backslid and come back, 
longing to ’tend meeting, but ashamed to go in 
such close.’ 

‘**Poor boy, one must not expect too much,’ 
says she, ‘’specially with the young. You shall 
have-another chance. Only promise to be punc- 
tual, in season and out of season, this time.’ 

‘«*Tn every season of the hull year,’ says I, 
to that blessed old woman. Joe, I saw new close 
in her eyes. ‘Only try me agin, that’s all.’ 
Joe, you may believe me, I wasn’t thinking of 
the opera then, but kind of felt as if it was a 
prayer-meeting we was a going to. Joe, the old 
woman’s voice kind of woke up something warm 
and good in me.” 

‘¢ J should think so,’’ moaned Joe. 

‘* Well, she got up and went into another room, 
looking mild as a baked apple; and then she 
came out with these things in her arms. ‘Take 
them,’ says she, ‘and remember that the Lord 
once more trusts you.’ 

«Joe, you may believe me, I’ve sold yester- 
day’s papers in the street, and hooked hot chest- 
nuts from an Irishman’s stand, while he was 
roasting ’em. As for apples at grocery doors, I 
couldn’t count the times. But none of ’em ever 
went agin the grain so much as taking them close. 
Says I to myself, 1’ll just wear ’em once to the 
opera, and then, blow me, if I don’t wear the 
knees out of them trousers a kneeling on ’em at 
the old Fulton street church. So that sort of 
pacified me, and I took the close. A nice fit, no 
mistake about it. Then I thought of you, Hooker, 
a going round with no success, and the old wo- 
man seemed to see something new in my face. 
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«¢*¢ What is it?” she said. ‘There are shoes, 
and a cap, in the bundle,’ 

*«*T know it,’ says I; ‘but I was thinking of 
something else—about a boy as hasn’t got hardly 
a jacket to his back.’ 

««*¢ A backslider, like you?’ says she. 

‘** No,’ says 1; ‘he has never been reginerated 
yet. But if he had close to repent in—only 
give him a chance, and he’d be an ornament to 
anybody. He was orful anxious the last time 
I seen him,’ says I... No humbug about that, Joe. 

«‘ With that, the old Methody lady went into 
the inner room, and brought out another bundle. 
‘Give that to your friend,’ says she, ‘and be 
sure that you lead him in the right way. That 
will be work worthy of repentance.’ 

«‘ That old person’s eyes were full of tears, Joe 
Hooker, and her face smiled on me, as if she had 
beep my own mother, that I never seen; but I felt 
as if | was cheating.” 

‘<«¢] wouldn't a done it,’’murmured Joe, who 
was just then capable of abject repentance on 
any subject. ’ 

«<Yes, you would,’’ said Dave, ‘‘ with sich a 
bundle of first class close held out to you, and 
you'd a grabbed it, as I did. If you wouldn’t, 
jist send ‘em back, and say you ain't worthy of 
‘em. Perhaps you ain’t. Who knows?’ 

«‘7—I think I will send ’em back,” said Joe, 
lifting his white face for the first time during the 
conversation. ‘It seems like stealing. Don’t 
it 2” 

«‘ Just as you think about it,’’ answered Dave, 
shaking out the garments. ‘‘ Nobody’s forcing 
of you.”’ 

Joe was sick, and dizzy, but he leaned for- 
ward and feasted his eyes on the jacket that Dave 
held up. 

*‘We might wear ’em once, and send them 
back after,’”’ he said. 

*‘Or keep ’em,”” observed Pave. 

*‘ Sanders,”’ said Joe, cheerily, ‘‘ my conscience 
hurts me.” 

** Conscience !|’’ answered Dave, with disdain. 
“Nothing of the kind. More likely it’s the sas- 
sengers. Tremendous rich, them sassengers.”’ 

Joe made a faint effort to shake his head. 

«‘Then I’m blowed if it ain’t the long nine.” 

«*I—I don’t know,”’’ faltered the lad, but its 
an orful feeling, Dave—jist orful. Everything 
goes a-reelin’, and a tossing around me, jist as 
if the wharf had got afloat. I can’t stand it, 
Dave. This house hain’t got no foundation, ’cept 
in the water, and that heaves so——’”’ 

‘Take another pull at the bar, Joe.” 

“Oh!” moaned the lad. ‘Don’t! How can 
you?” 


** It’s the best thing you can do,”’ replied Dave, 
pouring a volume of smoke out of his mouth, 
which made his guest shudder from head to foot. 
*‘ Wonderful how one can enjoy a pull of that 
drink,”’ ; 

Joe leaned forward, planted both elbows on 
his knees, and his face between his hands, shud- 
dering all over, and moaning faintly. 

‘* Here, take another good, strong draw at the 
cigar. It’s a shame ter waste that splendid long 
nine. Take hold like a man, now,’ said Dave, get- 
ting out of patience. ‘‘ What are you made on?’ 

‘« Seems ter me as if I was made of drift-wood, 
gone clear out to sea,’’ moaned Joe. 

“* Drift-wood |”’ 

Here Dave leaned back and laughed, till the 
smoke circled about his head in eddies. 

‘Well, then, if you won’t smoke, nor drink, 
nor eat, just rouse up, and take another look at 
them close. Think of opera, and that handsome 
gurl with the eyes.”’ 

Here Joe forced himself to look up. But the 
effort was too much. His pale face fell into his 
hands again, and reeling to and fro on his seat, 
he broke out into a plaintive wail. 

‘*T don’t care for close. I don’t care for the 
opera. AndI dont—no, I don’t care for Limpera 
now.” 

“That’s enough,” said Dave, jumping up. 
There's no use trying to make a man of you.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A GREAT crowd was sweeping into the Grand 
Opera House that night, for the name of La Costa 
had been emblazoned on its placards, until the 
whole city was ablaze with it. For weeks the 
powerful journals of the country had led the ima- 
gination of the public with wonderful and bril- 
liant accounts of the woman’s career, hinting at 
privately recognized claims to even royal birth, 
to princely offers of marriage carelessly rejected, 
and experiences enough to fill a dozen lives with 
romance. All these fragmentary and glowing 
romances were flung upon the current of fashion- 
able gossip, and helped to make up the falsehood 
of temporary fame. 

After the multitude had been sufficiently fired 
by curiosity, the night for a first appearance was 
announced, and a great rush was the consequence. 
A few minutes after the doors were flung open, 
the vast building was filled from floor to ceiling, 
with wave upon wave of eager human beings in 
all the splendor of full-dress and smiling bril- 
liancy of pleasant expectation. There, sitting 
under the rainbow tints of the grest chan- 





delier, and the chain of lights that golanded 
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the house, the crowd gathered from every 
fashionable haunt of the city, and waited with 
tumultuous eagerness for the appearance of La 
Costa. 

Parquette sofas and galleries were full, all ex- 
cept one conspicuous box near the stage, usually 
occupied by Mr. Cameron, the great banker, 
whose family, it was rumored, had come home 
from the country some weeks earlier than usual, 
in order to hear the great prima-donna on her 
opening night. The very presence, or rather ex- 
pectation, of this party, was sufficient to increase 
the new singer’s popularity, and the still empty 
box became an object of general interest. 

It was not Mrs. Cameron’s habit to glide into 
a theatre, or any other place, without some de- 
monstratiun of her superiority over the common 
herd. Having taken a box for the season, she 
had many questions to ask of the usher as she 
made her way toward this conspicuous position, 
and throwing back her ermine cloak, gave the 
crowd & generous view of the diamonds and lace 
that. fluttered and gleamed upon her arms and 
bosom. When once in,the box, she threw aside 
her cloak altogether, and leaning over the front, 
blazed out upon the crowd in all the splendor of 
a grand dame of the period. 

Of course all eyes were turned upon this su- 
perb exhibition, and whispered comments went 
from lip to lip. 

“That is Miss Cameron on the left, that. large, 
blonde girl, with the double string of pearls 
around her neck. What lovely hair she has! 
One seldom sees brown eyes with hair of such 
perfect gold.’’ 

This-was said so directly under the box, from 
which Mrs. Cameron was surveying the house, 
that she could not help hearing it, and a flush of 
pleasure deepened the slight touches of rouge, 
which she had begun to feel necessary to a grand 
toilet.. But directly her ears were less agreeably 
occupied. Her name was again repeated, and 
bending her. head slightly over the cushioned 
railing, she heard a sentence that aroused a 
suspicion that had lurked, serpent-like, in her 
bosom for years. This was the sentence, 

“Who is the other young lady? Her sister, 
I fancy, though I haye always supposed Miss 
Cameron an only daughter. There must be 
relationship. One is.a pure blonde, the other less 
Pronounced, but the family likeness is strong.” 

The family likeness strong! A gleam of hot 
fire came into the woman’s eyes as she heard 
this, and she cast a look at Edith Church, which 
made the girl shrink, and withdraw her hand 
from a chair she was about to occupy on a line 
with Miss Cameron, 





“That will be wanted for one of the gentle- 
men,’’ said the lady, in a low voice, which stung 
the girl, but, for the time, escaped Mr. Cameron. 
‘* T hate being crowded at the theatre.’ 

Edith hesitated, She would gladly have hid 
herself deep in the shadows of the box, but Dana 
was coming, and might consider that as a chal- 
lenge for explanation. His place was by Hester, 
certainly. But would he keep it? In the full 
light of the front seats, she had hoped to find 
safe protection even from the glance of those 
eyes. Those eyes that had mocked her with 
@ passion, which was treachery to another wo-~ 
man. 

‘*Sit down, sit down,’’ said Mr. Cameron, 
arranging the vacant seat for her, quite uncon- 
scious of the cause of her hesitation. 

Edith did sit down in desperate defiance of 
the angry glance cast upon her. Anything was 
better than the chance of a word or whisper 
from Clifford Dana after that scene in the garden. 
Still her heart leaped, and her eyes filled with 
light, as she saw Dana making his way slowly 
toward the box, his tall figure and nobly poised 
head drawing the general attention, in spite of 
his quiet. movements. 

Amid all the hum and bustle of that waiting 
audience, she heard his step distinctly before it 
entered the box, and, spite of herself, turned her 
face upon him as he came in, so quietly, that no 
one else was conscious of his presence. 

One look, a cold bend of the head, and Edith 
turned her face to the crowd. She knew, with- 
out looking, that Dana had drawn his chair close 
behind that of Hester Cameron, and was speak- 
ing to her ina low voice. She heard Mrs. Came- 
ron inquire about Cole, and wonder why he had 
not yet made his appearance. 

‘«« He will be here presently,” said Dana, an- 
swering her. ‘Someone spoke to him as we 
entered the house, and he went away.’’ 

‘‘IT should hardly have expected that of Mr. 
Cole,’’ said the lady, tapping her ungloved fin- 
gers on the crimson railing before her, with a 
restlessness that set all her rings aflame in the 
gas-light. ‘‘ His engagement was with us, as I 
understood it.’’ 

*¢ I dare. say he will come in good time,’’ ob- 
served the banker. ‘At any rate, we can afford 
to wait.” 

‘* But I wait for no man!” retorted the lady, 
laying her fan across the railing like a baton, 
‘and trust no man, either,’’ she added, shoot- 
ing a swift glance at her husband, who was hap- 
pily unconscious of its venom. 

‘*There, mamma, Mr. Cole is coming this 
way,” said Hester, eagerly. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Core had, indeed, been called unexpectedly 
from the side of his friend. As he was entering 
the Opera House, an old man had laid a hand on 
his arm, and whispered, warily, 

«« You are wanted, sir, behind the scenes. The 
eurtain will not°be raised till you come. This 
way, if you please.’* 

With a hurried excuse, the young man left 
Dana,' and was conducted to the rear of the 
theatre, through dark passages, grim-looking 
scenery, and unaccountable steps, until a door 
was opened, and in the centre of.a small dressing- 
room, fitted up like a fairy palace, he found La 
Costa, dressed for ‘her part. 

«See, see! A telegram! That eruel-hearted 
governor has again refused to interfere. I have 
spent.so much, promised thousands, and it is like 
dashing myself against a stone wall. What shall 
Ido? What can I do?” : 

The woman was wildly excited. Her lips 
worked, her eyes had shadows under them, more 
dusky than art had left them. 

‘«See how my poor arms tremble !’’ she said, 
holding out her clasped hands, on which the 
rings glistened, and shining bracelets shed rich 
sunlight. ‘I had hoped te sing so well. An 
hourago my voice was magnificent. Ah! Harmer, 
these sharp disappointments are killing me. See 
how they have drank up my strength. I had so 
built on this, so hoped to have him with me in 
my triumph to-night, and now Oh ! Harmer, 
it may be a failure !”’ 

The woman cowered down on 4a little sofa, 
heaped up with some costume she was to wear, 
and began to cry in a helpless fashion. Cole 
laid his hand on her shoulder, which gleamed 
out smooth and white from the scarlet velvet of 
her costume. 

** La Costa, this will never do. 
better courage than this ?’’ 

** Not where he is concerned. Not when his 
liberty is at stake,’ answered the woman, wildly. 
‘* If they have no mercy, I shall bean old woman 
before he comes out. An old woman, whom he 
will hate for her ugliness, and despise, because 
she had no power to help him.” 

**You are talking wildly, my friend. One 
failure is not ruin. This lawyer, whom we have 
sent at such cost, may not have been the best 
person we could have found.”’ 

‘* You think so? You think so?’’ questioned 
the woman. ‘Truly, you think there is some 
hope yet ?’’ : 

‘Certainly Ido. But not if you give way in 
this fashion. That will make your cause hope- 
less.”” 


Have you no 





* But what can I do?” 

Harn money. That is the great power in this 
country, Earn money. That is your strength. 
But here you are, shaking your nerves with pas- 
sion, filling your voice with tears, when his 
safety is in the balance. It is you to whom his 
fate is given, and you fling it away, because of 
one disappointment.” 

The woman sprang to her feet, those small, 
silken-clad feet, to which she owed so much of 
her success, and stamped furiously on the carpet. 

‘¢ How dare you say that? You know that I 
would die, even for him.”’ 

‘¢ Then be brave for him.” 

‘‘Tam brave. I am strong asa lioness. As 
you say, whatis one rebuff? Menchange. Don’t 
I know how they can change? This governor 
shall pardon him, or I will tear down those black 
walls with my two hands. Ha! what is that?” 

‘‘The audience is getting impatient. It is 
high time that you compose yourself,” said Cole. 

«Let them be impatient,’’ answered the wo- 
man, recklessly. ‘*I have kept emperors wait- 
img before now. Let them wait.” 

«That will never do. Every man out yonder 
considers himself an emperor.” 

“Ah, yes! We are among republicans now. 
I had forgotten,” answered the actress, with a 
disdainful flirt of the hand. 

** Republicans, who hold your fame, your fate, 
in their hands.” 

«Never. I have grander audiences over yon- 
der. A broader field: Do not dare to say that 
my fame will not survive the verdict of these 
Americans.”’ 

«I dare‘to say that failure here will bring de- 
feat abroad.’’ 

La Costa’s fine eyes flashed fire. The subile 
art within her seemed to expand her person. 

“Failure? And here? Youshallsee. There 
they go again. Well, let them. To strain such 
impatience to the utmost, and turn it into bursts 
of applause, is among my best triumphs.” 

La Costa was walking up and down that little 
room as she made this audacious speech; the 
gold fringes of her robe rattling on the carpet, 
and the jewels that emblazoned it, gleaming like 
starlight around her. All at once she paused, 
and a cloud came over her mobile features. 

«¢ But: there is another thing, Harmer. 
understand what I mean. Are they here ?”’ 

‘* Yes, waiting for the rest.” ; 

*¢ All of them ?”’ 

‘4 Yes.” 

“The man Dana, the banker’s daughter, and 
that other girl?” 

‘The family came in early,’ 


You 
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«All? No one missing?’ 

“Mrs. Cameron and the young ladies came in 
together. Dana has just joined them.” 

« Where do they sit ?”’ 

“On the right, as you advance down the 

‘* Where does Cameron's daughter sit, I should 
like to know ?”’ 

**Between her mother and Miss Church. She 
is the fair one. Not that the other is dark.’’ 

“And the most beautiful. Is that what you 
mean to say? Of course, in this country, an 
heiress would be the most beautiful. You see 
that I know something of the spirit of these 
people. But is she, in fact, so lovely? This 
Cameron girl, I mean.” 

“Lovely is not exactly the word. That im- 
plies softness, modest grace, sweet, inward deli- 


”? 
—— 


“And this girl has none of these things. Do 
you mean to say that, Harmer Cole?’ 

‘I was thinking of the other,”’ answered Cole, 
with adroit quickness, ‘‘ who does not compare 
with the banker’s daughter in brilliancy, or the 
queenly independence that men admire so much. 
But how can you pause to think of her at a mo- 
ment like this ?’’ 

‘Pause to think of her!’’ said La Costa, with 
soft dreaminess of manner. ‘As if—as if—— 
Oh ! now they roll out the kind of thunder one 
must obey. Pass through that door, if you would 
see my first appearance.”’ , 

La Costa rushed into a dusky passage, pointed 
to a door, and disappeared in the dusk of the 
dimly-lighted stage. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Wuen Cole presented himself in the Cameron 
box, no two persons there seemed to be in har- 
mony Mrs. Cameron was brooding over the 
words she had heard in the parquette, with a 
quiet instinct of distrust, that filled her soul 
with sage and bitter glee. Rage, that some de- 
ception had been practiced upon her in the adop- 
tion of Edith Church. Glee, that her husband 
might be made answerable for it. 

She looked keenly at the two girls, striving to 
detect the resemblance that strangers had found 
out, but habit had blunted her perceptions, and 
prejudice had blinded her so far, that she re- 
volted from.the idea while seeking to confirm it. 
The woman was strangely, almost viciously ex- 
cited. A venomous gleam shot through her eyes 
whenever she turned them on the banker, and 
she threw a sting of sarcasm into her ‘reply to 
his most simple observation. 





The tumult in the house irritated her. The 
silence of Dana, who sat behind her daughter’s 
chair, was an aggravation, for she began to think 
him out of place there. True, he was wealthy, 
and she had traced his ancestry far back among 
the dignitaries of the Old World, but in this 
country his grandfather had tilled his own acres 
in New England, and Dana had, in her very 
presence, alluded to that old agriculturist with 
a degree of respect that sickene’ her. 

There had been a time when a match between 
this proud man and her daughter was the one 
object of her ambition, but since the advent of 
Harmer Cole this desire had merged itself into a 
scope of exaltation. What was Dana, with his 
claim to heraldic honors, running back through 
the muddy avenues of American trade, and New 
England farming, into the nobility dead and 
buried five hundred years ago, compared to this 
concealed aristocrat, the heir of an absolute title ? 

Having changed her own aspirations regard- 
ing the young lady, she was offended when Dana 
kept his seat by Hester. When Cole entered the 
box, and when that young gentleman drew his 
chair close to that of Edith, and addressed her 
in his usual soft, deferential way, the action was 
another cause of offence, which the mother re- 
garded with more than usual indignation. 

«« Mr, Cole,” she said, leaning forward, and 
touching the young gentleman with her fan, 
‘‘ bring your chair this way. You forget that 
the Cameron box is usually the centre of obser- 
vation. Pray, do not draw attention to the pre- 
sence of a person who must fail to be recognized 
as having a claim here.” 

‘‘Thank you. Ishould only crowd Mr. Dana,”’ 
answered Cole ; and without paying more regard 
to the lady’s request, he went on conversing with 
the person she had taken such pains to insult. 

Hester Cameron laughed affectedly, and pre- 
tended to conceal the smile that quivered about 
her lips with a fan, snow-flaked at the edge, and 
covered over with a frost-work of lace, which 
was in itself enough to attract observation. 

Dana saw the smile, and the side-glance cast 
at her mother from beneath the shelter of Hes- 
ter's fan. He had been restless all the evening ; 
but now the indignant blood rushed to his face. 
He arose without a word, and seated himself 
with Mr. Cameron in ‘the back of the box. This 
brought a gleam of steel into the mother’s eyes, 
and a rush of color over the daughter's neck; 
for Cole: seemed to take no notice, and Edith, 
grateful for anything that saved her from those 
two great enemies, as she deemed Mrs. Cameron 
and Dana, had plunged into a reckless conversa- 
tion that appeared like absolute defiance. Her 
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nervous excitement appeared to have affected 
Cole, also, for he watched the opening of the 
opera with keen anxiety in the pauses of his 
conversation with the young lady, and drewa 
deep, deep breath when La Costa first appeared, 
far back on the stage, fluttering through the dusk 
scenery like some gorgeous, tropical bird finding 
its ‘way through strange woods, and swept down 
to the front in all the pomp and splendor of a 
queenly character, fresh from some Cleopatrean 
revel. 

The superb grace of her presence took the 
house by*storm. Thunders of applause shook 
the vast building. The rush of thousands spring- 
ing to their feet; the waving of handkerchiefs ; 
the crash of canes from parquette and boxes; 
shrili whistles from the galleries, made such 
riotous music of welcome, that even La Costa was 
astonished by it. She bent her lithe person to 
this' burst of welcome; her white hands were 
flung out in grateful acknowledgment, and three 
times she bowed, lower and lower, as flowers 
yield themselves to the pelting of a summer storm. 

*¢ What a beautiful woman !’’ exclaimed Hester, 
addressing Dana, with unusual excitement. 

‘«Yes,’’ answered Dana, hesitating. ‘She 
certainly is a striking person. Still, I cannot 


tell how it is, but there is something about her 


that both charms and repels me. The face—— 

«Well, what of the face?” questioned Cole, 
with quick interest, instantly subdued. 

*« A beautiful face, certainly,’’ continued Dana. 
‘¢ But there is a rash, worn sort of loveliness in 
it that dissatisfies me. No, I do not quite like 
the face.’’ 

“« Wait till you hear her sing,’’ said Cole. 

Dana leaned forward. That tempest of wel- 
come had given place to an impressive hush. 
La Costa had parted her lips to sing. 

This storm of welcome had inspired the woman 
to work wonders in her art. She forgot herself 
in the ideal of her assumed character, and her 
voice came out full and rich, conveying in its 
under-tones an idea of the mellow sweetness of 
ripe fruit. 

At the first sound, Hester Cameron’s face 
lighted up with enthusiasm. Her fine eyes shone, 
her lips parted with smiles, that gave a gleam of 
her white teeth to view. She leaned forward, 
till the gas-light quiveréed, like flames, through 
the golden meshes of her hair. Many persons 
looked on her that night; and wondered at the 
splendor of her beauty. Cole saw it, and for a 
time losing all prudence, turned away from Edith, 
to feast his eyes on a creature that could take 
such inspiration of beauty from music. 

“Oh! mamma! oh! Mr. Dana! did you ever 








see anything more perfect? I can imagine Cleo" 
patra looking like that when she enchanted An- 
tony.”’ 

‘Tt must have been after drinking wine enough 
to dissolve her pearls,” answered Dana, with dry 
cynicism, that displeased the ardent girl. 

‘* You will agree with me, Mr. Cole,’’ she said. 
“«Isn’t she superb ?”’ 

‘‘ [shave often thought so,’’ said Cole, who took 
more interest in the subject than she dreamed of. 
‘* Few women have surpassed her in Europe.” 

“Of what country is she?’ inquired Mrs. 
Cameron, with unusual abruptness. ‘Of what 
country ?”’ 

‘French. Born somewhere on the German 
frontier,’’ answered Cole. ‘+ At least, I am told 
80.” 

“La Costa! Is that her real name ?”’ 

Mrs. Cameron spoke sharply, and leveled her 
glass at the prima-donna as she went off the 
stage, grasping the costly thing as if it had been 
@ pistol. 

‘* La Costa. Is that her name, her real name?’ 
she said; and Cole saw that her eyes were 
strangely wild, her lips white, and set together 
like ice. Regarding her with some surprise, he 
answered, 

“T have never heard of any other name.” 

‘*But she may have been married,’ said 
Hester. ‘I cannot imagine a woman like that 
remaining single.’ 

‘* Of course, she may be married. No one can 
answer for that, I fancy,’’ said Cole. ‘‘ Indeed, 
it is for the interest of an actress to keep her 
marriage certificate in the background, and most 
of them do. La Costa brooks no questions on 
that subject, I dare say.’’ 

‘‘ She looks foreign enough, yet there is some- 
thing——” 

Heste? broke off here, startled by a quick in- 
terruption by her mother. 

‘You have noticed it, then. You feel, like 
me, a wish to get away from her. For my part, 
I never mean to see the woman again.”’ 

«Oh! mamma, how can you? I shall come 
every night. Sheischarming. There never was 
anything so delightful. 1 am dying for the great 
song. Don’t talk when she comes to that. Now, 
do be quiet, for once.”’ 

‘She is coming to it now,’ said Cole, as La 
Costa appeared in sight again. ‘‘ lt is her master- 
piece. No woman in the world can ever equal 
her in that.” 

The young man was right. The crowning 
glory of La Costa’s acting was when she came out 
from a bacchanalian scene, with laughter in her 
eyes, and a rollicking song on her lips; a song 
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that had driven foreign audiences mad with en- 
thusiasm. 

Down she came, through the stage-riot, regally 
beautiful, graceful in the glee of her abandon- 
ment. Her long, scarlet robes, heavy with em- 
broidery, and fringes of gold, trailed over the 
floor behind, but was so short in front, that the 
rose-tinted lining formed a softer back-ground 
for her dainty feet. 

A burst of applause broke over the woman be- 
fore she opened her lips to sing, followed again 
and again as she paused for breath. Then, as if 
the jocund glee of the music thrilled every nerve 
of her body to action, her whole person swayed 
to the charm of her own voice, and with a grace- 
ful movement of hands and feet, she dashed a 
new snd most subtle element into the music, 

A storm of applause followed, such applause 
as male the blood leap in her veins. Again she 
came forward, cast a swift glance toward her 
audience, and was about to dash into the song 
again, when her eyes fell on the Cameron box. 
That moment Mr. Cameron stood in full view, 
leaning over the seat of his wife, even clinging to 
it for support, his face growing paler and paler, 
and his eyes burning with astonishment or af- 
fright as they met the woman’s glance. Even 
Dana leaned forward, and caught a glimpse of 


her scarlet garments as she prepared to sing, 
with a smile of reckless audacity on his lips, that 
seemed to have dawned there, in defiance of the 


pale faces looking down upon her, Ina moment 
it was swept away; for there, leaning over the 
railing, bent a fair, girlish face, eager, smiling, 
flushed with a glow of enjoyment that smote her, 
as sunbeams sometimes do in a moment. Her 
voice broke, her feet settled down to the floor, 
as if shod with a weight of lead, and she shrank 
back, covering her face with both hands, which 
seemed white as snow, contrasted with the burn- 
ing blushes that swept her neck and bosom. 

In vain the audience encouraged her—in vain 
they flung bouquets and wreaths at her feet. 
Still those shaking hands covered he- face, and 
the actors who were near saw great drops press- 
ing through her fingers. At last she dashed her 
hands aside, sweeping tears away with them, and 
moved to the front, treading down the flowers 
she had not observed, and did not heed, though 
others saw a jewel or two flashing among 
them. , 

The strong will that had already conquered so 
much had once more asserted itself. She was 
determined to conquer the better feelings that 
had almost paralyzed her. But again she shrunk 
back. Another face, fair, bright, and of a softer 
beauty than the one that had so startled her, a 





pair of large brown eyes, full of childish expecta- 
tion, looked into hers. 

All the self-control that the woman had strug- 
gled for abandoned her now. Spite of her rouge, 
she turned visibly pale. Forgetting, or recklessly 
unmindful of the tumultuous encore that chal- 
lenged her to go on, she stood motionless, with 
parted lips and hushed breath, gazing on those 
two faces, entranced, helpless. 

“She is frightened! Great heaven! she is 
stage-struck,’’ in sudden excitement. ‘Oh, if I 
had a bouquet! If I had anything to fling !”’ 

His eyes fell upon a small bouquet that Edith 
wore, in contrast with the soft tints of her dress. 

“Oh, give it me!’’ he pleaded. 

Edith hurriedly unfastened the flowers. Cole 
took them from her hand. The next instant they 
flashed down to the stage, and with them a,clus- 
ter that Miss Cameron had torn from the lace 
on her bosom, in an impulse of wild sympathy, 
suggested, perhaps, by Cole’s unusual excite- 
ment, 

Both clusters fell at La Costa’s feet. All around 
her the stage was littered with such offerings 
that had been showered around her unheeded ; 
but now she stooped suddenly, seized upon one 
of the bouquets, and pressed it to her lips again 
and again. 

This quick, nay, pathetic impulse, so natural in 
its evident impulsiveness, brought down a fresh 
encore more vehement than the last. 

The woman attempted to answer it, but broke 
down utterly. Her voice came in sobs, her eyes 
filled with tears. Clasping her hands tenderly 
upon the red roses, she flung them out, with a 
gesture of touching appeal. Then her voice 
broke forth in words, of which some few only 
understood the music, for she cried out, in French, 

‘TI cannot! My voicerefuses me! I cannot, 
I cannot |” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE audience at the opera that night were so 
thoroughly occupied by La Costa’s sudden de- 
parture from the stage, that it failed to notice a 
slight tumult in Mr. Cameron’s box. The banker 
had retreated in great, but subdued agitation, to 
the shelter of the curtains, apparently tired of 
the excitement below; but out from the shadows 
he was watching each movement of the prima- 
donna, and his heart gave a fierce leap as he saw 
her eyes fixed on Edith Church. The next mo- 
ment he was startled by a flash of roses cast 
down, as he thought, by the girl’s hand. 

Quick as thought, he darted forward, laid his 
hand on Edith’s shoulder, and drew her behind 
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the curtain, so quietly, almost rudely, that the 
girl looked at him in astonishment. 

Mrs. Cameron remarked this movement, and 
as it seemed one of displeasure, was pleased by it. 

‘*For once he is made to feel her forward 
manners; crowdin z herself ona level with his own 
heiress, and scattering flowers as if she were one 
of us. I'm glad she did it before his face. Now 
he sees how necessary it is to keep herin the 
background. Why, the man is pale with anger ! 
I never saw him frown so blackly before. No 
wonder the girl looks frightened.” 

Edith did indeed look frightened. The strange 
action of her guardian came like a blow upon 
her. What had she done that he should almost 
force her from the front so suddenly? Why did 
the hand still upon her arm tremble so? She 
encoyntered the smiling venom of Mrs. Came- 
ron’s glance, as that lady leaned back and looked 
at her, still beating a light tattoo on the cushion 
with her fan, and felt keenly that she was sur- 
rounded by enemies, and her last friend had 
gone over to them. 

‘*What have I done?’ she whispered, with 
tears in her eyes, appealing to Mr. Cameron. 

‘Nothing. You are not to blame. Only— 
only Ido not like this public display. She is 
soliciting your flowers.”’ 

“Not mine. I did not " 

Edith was silenced by a fresh burst of ap- 
plause, which followed La Costa as she rushed 
off the stage, pressing the flowers to her bosom. 

‘* See, see!” cried Hester, turning her radiant 








face upon her mother. | ‘‘ She holds them to her 
bosom. My sweet red roses.’’ 

“« Were they yours ?’’ questioned Cole. 

“Of course. How can you ask ?”’ 

‘The two were so much alike. One could 
hardly tell which she took up,’’ answered Cole, 
with apparent indifference ; for to him the whole 
scene was a puzzle, and he knew that it was im- 
possible to tell which bouquet the actress selected 
for her passionate demonstration. 

‘* My dear,’’ said Mrs. Cameron, angrily break- 
ing into the conversation, “‘ the bouquet was not 
yours. I should be very sorry to see a daughter 
of mine making herself so conspicuous.” 

«* Mamma, how can you be so spiteful? They 
aré mine, and it is a great compliment, when she 
is trampling so many under her feet,’’ persisted 
the girl. 

«J tell you,’’ retorted Mrs. Cameron, angrily, 
«« Edith Church flung the flowers that creature 
is hugging to her bosom. Thank heaven, the dis- 
grace falls on no child of mine.” 

«Oh, mamma !” 

‘¢ And as they have sufficed to make us ridicu 
lous before the whole audience, we are, of course, 
compelled to retite,”’ persisted the matron, rising 
with majesty from her chair, and holding out 
her hand. ‘Mr. Dana, may I trouble you for 
my bournause? Mr. Cameron, if you and your 
protegé have made yourselves sufficiently con- 
Spicuous, we are ready to escape from this hu- 
miliating exhibition.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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WHEELER. 


BY CARRIE F. 


In turning the leaves of a long-closed book, 
One morning wild and wet, 
I found the ghost of a summer bloom— 
A spray of mignonette. 
Still to it clung a faint perfume, 
As love and faith will cling— 
To broken hearts, and lonely lives, 
When Hope has ceased to sing. 


Forgotten was the wild, wet day, 
In memory slowly rose 

A summer eve all dew, and balm, 
All hushed and sweet repose. 

The fire-flies glanced along the woods, 
And down the silent glades, 

And ’broidered with the golden sparks, 
The dreamy purple shades. 


We wandered down the garden paths, 
You gathered mignonette, 

And said, “ Dear love, this blossom keep, 
That you may not forget.” 

I answered, “Is there any need 
For keepsake, when I hold 

Your image in my heart of hearts, 
With love and trust untold?” 





H. 


But still. I kept the fragrant bloom; 
And now long years have flown, 

And down life’s sad and changeful ways, 
I walk—and walk alone. 

You quite forgot me long ago, 
*Mid pleasures light and gay, 

And from my tortured heart at last, 
Your memory died away. 


For years my soul has been at peace; 
No grief nor stern regret, 

But faithfully you kept your trust, 
Oh! faded mignonette. 

For now once more, within my heart, 
The bitter pangs begin, 

Of wild regrets, that startled, wake, 
And cry, “It aight have been.” 


Oh! token from the mournful past, 
That holds my vanished youth— 
My wasted hopes, and, sadder still, 
The graves of Love and Truth. 
You keep your trust when human hearts 
Their sacred vows forget, 
And your pale dust I'll cherish still, 
Oh! faithful mignonette. 





A STORY OF 


“DOUGHNUTS.” 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


Tuere was no help for it. 

Two hours to wait—and that at the most bare, 
prosaic, and uninteresting of stations. Time, Oc- 
tober, when chilling winds, and nipping winds, 
and thoroughly damp, depressing winds, come 
unexpectedly and inconveniently, like unwel- 
scome guests, for whom no provision is made. 
Fires are spasmodic, rather than chronic, and 
stove-pipes fractious; people have just learned 
to leave doors open through a long course of 
summer training; and windows have a way of 
getting down at the top, and refusing to go up 
again peaceably. 

All these petty drawbacks to happiness were 
in full blast at the Sahara Station, on that dreary 
October day ; and although Sahara was an enter- 
prising business town, (village, we should have 
called it,) where railroads at all points of the 
compass met and changed passengers, it never 
seemed to enter the mind of any one that the 
Tailroad station was a shame and disgrace, and 
the “ Ladies’ Parlor”’ a ghostly sort of burlesque 
on the needs of civilized womankind. The floor 
was bare; the seats were hard, wooden benches, 
with backs; the mirror fly-spotted ; and the out- 
look hideous. 

There are places that seem to have come into 
existence for the express purpose of making one 
glad to get away from them; and foremost in the 
list of these we have known, stands the waiting- 
room at Sahara. 

Opposite the side windows was a corn-field, 
now decidedly in the sere and yellow leaf, with 
an undergrowth of riotous. pumpkins, whose 
staring orange hue fell upon the eye almost like 
® blow amid the surrounding bareness. The 
corn-field enshrined a dwelling, that reminded 
one of a huge white paper box ; and out of this 
Cottage ornée issued a melancholy-looking female, 
with a shawl over her head, who careered unde- 
cided around the corn-field, and presently re- 
treated again into her paper box, as though she 
had been part of a German toy. 

This was all that happened for our diversion 
in the course of an hour; and presently Beth 
remarked, energetically, ‘‘I cannot stand this 
any longer, Dora. I shall certainly go mad !’’ 

Coming from Beth, whose fault it was that we 
were there, I thought this quite a good joke; 
for, as usual, I was seeing her off on one of her 


endless expeditions, and had no earthly interest 
in the train, except to put her safely in it. 

This young woman was a singular contradic- 
tion, and was constantly doing the most out+ 
landish things in such a serene way, that one 
did not realize their full bent until they were 
done. She was constantly on the move some- 
where; for she was quite alone in the world, 
with the exception of a married brother, whose 
wife she didn’t like; and at one time she would 
go and teach school; at another, she would go 
on a visit; and now, to my horror and embar- 
rassment, she was actually embarking as a book- 
agent. In spite of her enterprising spirit, she 
was particularly timid and shrinking; and I 
foresaw all sorts of trials in store for her, and, 
by way of comfort, accompanied her as far as 
Sahara, where she changed cars for Asteroid, 
her final destination. 

The long waiting had made her nervous, and 

starting up suddenly, she said, ‘“ Do let us go 
and see what we can find on that refreshment 
counter. It will be an amusement to eat some- 
thing, if there is anything eatable.” 
. The refreshments were in the ‘* Gentlemen’s 
Waiting-Room,”’ a huge thoroughfare, furnished 
principally with spittoons, where people were 
hurrying to and fro all the time, and screaming 
to make themselves heard above the din of the 
constantly-arriving and departing locomotives. 
A glance at the viands offered for sale made us 
smile. They appeared to consist of huge dough- 
nuts, piled up in pyramids, every pile marked 
in distinct characters, ‘‘ Three Cents Each.” 
These delicacies were evidently moulded with a 
view to the capacity of small boys; and feeling 
that we were getting a liberal return for our 
money, we each invested in a thick twist of a 
delicate brown hue, and returned to the contem- 
plation of our corn-field. 

The doughnuts were decidedly good; and 
laughing a little at the novelty of our position, 
we sat contentedly munching them. 

‘*T shall never forget my fondness for dough- 
nuts as a child,” said Beth, ‘‘and my grand- 
mother’s telling me, as a warning, the story of a 
girl who had fits, because she would eat hot 
doughnuts. How I did wish I could have a fit 
from eating hot doughnuts, that I might see what 
it was like,” 
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At this point, there entered upon the scene a 
third personage, of whose presence I was first 
made aware by Beth’s embarrassed exclamation. 

“The very last person I want to see. What 
can have brought him here ?”’ 

The intruder was a very tall, rather lank per- 
sonage, of middle age, with an air that was half- 
fatherly, half-professional, and a somewhat rug- 
ged set of features; but the brightest smile, it 
seemed to me, that ever irradiated a decidedly 
plain visage, as his eye fell upon Beth, 

‘* Miss Coleford,’’ he exclaimed, with a stride 
forward, ‘‘ Il am very glad to see you ; but so sur- 
prised, that I shall be guilty of the rudeness of 
asking you what you are doing here, and where 
you are going,’’ 

“T am eating a doughnut,” was the very 
straightforward reply, ‘‘and I am going to 
Asteroid.” 

The pleasant laugh that followed disclosed a 
fine set of teeth; and when Beth suddenly re- 
membered to introduce the new-comer to me as 
‘* Doctor Lande,’’ I was prepared to. like him 
very much, and rather to pity him. That he ad- 
mired Beth was evident enough; and I had heard 
from our mutual friends, the Dilmans, who fairly 
doted on this M. D., whom they had known from 
boyhood, and who were also most affectionately 
disposed toward Beth, that they had worked 
hard to bring the two together. -But Bath, per- 
verse girl, flew off at a tangent as soon as she 
suspected their intentions. 

It would have been such a comfortable settle- 
ment for Beth, the. Dilmans said, for the Doctor 
was well-to-do, and would make the most devoted 
of husbands. . But Beth declared that she would 
scrub floors sooner than marry for.a settlement, 
though, with. my knowledge of that young wo- 
man’s constitutional aversion to manual labor, I 
had my doubts as. to her ever getting at.all inti- 
mate with the scrubbing-brush. It sounded well, 
however, and she probably thought it true at the 
time. The Doctor was only a country physician, 
to be sure, and liyed in.an inland village with an 
outlandish name; but he was a remarkably pro- 
gressive specimen of his class, and his half-yearly 
visits to Philadelphia seemed to do wonders for 
him, both professionally and socially. 

“T am on my way to the City of Brotherly 
Love,”’ said he now, ‘and I think that you ladies 
are decidedly going in the wrong direction. Is 
your business at. Asteroid very pressing, Miss 
Coleford ?”’ 

‘“‘Very,”’ replied Beth, composedly. “I am 
going there to make my fortune.as a book-agent. 
I am told that it is very profitable, and I am 
tired of teaching.” 





“You surely are not in earnest!’’ exclaimed 
Dr. Lande, in a tone of such alarm and uneasi- 
ness, that Beth laughed outright. 

‘*She really is,’”’ I ventured to reply; “and I 
have been hoping for an earthquake, or some 
other convulsion of nature, for the last hour, that- 
she might be turned from her erratic course. 
But nothing happens when one wants it.’’ 

Dr. Lande gave me a quick, interrogating 
glance, to which I telegraphed an intelligent 
reply; and friendly relations were established 
between us at once. He took out his watch, 
and glanced sharply at the clock. 

“Tam sorry for you, ladies,’’ said he, with a* 
smile, ‘if you have been measuring your waiting 
moments by this time-piece. It is entirely too 
fast, and a dreary vista of inactivity stretches 
before you yet.” 

“Oh!” groaned Beth. 
ing!” 

‘¢ Fortunately for me,”’ continued the Doctor, 
“my train is not due until your's is, so that I 
shall profit by your misfortune. Now, what 
shall we do to make the time pass pleasantly? 
Is there anything I can get for you?” 

“There is nothing here but doughnuts,” 
laughed Beth, ‘‘and we are already surfeited 
with them. These are three ordinary doughnuts 
rolled into one, and take ‘a power of eating’ to 
finish them. We were industriously engaged in 
this attempt when you appeared, Dr. Lande, and 
I propose that you supply yourself with one of 
these formidable edibles, and join our festive 
party.” 

‘‘T thank you, no,’ replied the Doctor, very 
decidedly. ‘‘I have too unpleasantly vivid a 
recollection of my last doughnut ever to attempt 
another. So, please excuse me, Miss Coleford.” 

‘Do tell us about it!’ I exclaimed, eagerly, 
with the hope that Dr. Lande might prove 4 
second Scherezade in this emergency. 

He gave me’a reassuring glance; and on pre- 
tence of making us more comfortable, skilfully 
turned our backs to the clock and the door, and 
began with great deliberation, 

‘<I was about ten years old when I ate my last 
doughnut. I think * may say, without prejudice, 
that it was the most nauseous dose I ever tasted.” 

‘“‘T believe that doctors never take their own 
medicines,’ murmured Beth, involuntarily. 

“« Of course not,” was the prompt reply. “‘ Why 
should they? I never heard of a patient being 
benefited by that course of treatment. But to 
return to our muttons, which happen to be dough- 
nuts.. Do either of you ladies know anything ex- 
perimentally of Vermont winters? ‘ You do not, 
and you have not the slightest desire to know?” 


**T am so tired of wait- 
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Ah! Miss Coleford, I should know that for your 
reply, if I had not heard you utter it.” 

Beth blushed vividly as the Doctor and I both 
laughed ; and I fancy we thought simultaneously 
that she was much too pretty to be allowed to try 
such woods (Milton did not write “ fields’’) and 

new, as she proposed for herself. 

«* Well,’’ resumed our M. D., and then in pa- 
renthesis, ‘‘ As I glory in being an American, I 
will say ‘ well,’ I would advise enervated Middle 
States, people not, to try a Vermont winter. I 
lived there when I was a small boy. I was, in 
fact, born there. I believe that I was born, too, 
with an equal passion for doughnuts and snow- 
balls, the latter being the, only out-of-door fruit 
that flourishes in these high latitudes in winter. 
‘Coasting’ and snow-balling were the bloom and 
glow of these long, icy months; and the very 
thought of my youthful exploits in these cold 
Vermont days makes the blood tingle in my veins. 

“We lived in a village, and there were lots of 
‘fellers,’ small boys,.so utterly extinguished be- 
neath their big caps,and mufflers, that, to..the 
uninitiated, it would seem necessary to dig them 
out, like potatoes out of a hill, before they could 
be recognizable, Well, these ‘fellers,’ and this 


‘feller,’ although pigmies of four feet nothing, 
had glorious times together, and considered it 


the great business of life,in winter to coast, and 
skate, and fire snow-balls, being somewhat apt 
to resent such interruptions as going to school, 
doing ‘chores,’ or eating regular meals. 

“Thad made myself rather obnoxious to the 
family generally, and to my dear, orderly. mother 
in particular, by a chronic habit of flying in and 
out like a whirlwind, whenever any scheme of 
enjoyment was on foot, darting at’ the first eat- 
able that came to hand, and leaving a line of 
open doors and quickly-cooling rooms in my 
wake, (with the thermometer at thirty below, ) 
always managing to get beyond the reach of any 
restraining hand or.voice, My mother, never 
scolded. She had Quaker blood in her veins, 
and maintained, under the most trying circum- 
stances, a calm and even temperature. But she 
Was ready in action, and always carried her plans 
through.” 

Here I saw that our time was up, but Beth did 
not know it, and the next. moment the train sho 
should have taken whizzed out of the depot, on 
its way to Asteroid. Our Arabian Night pro- 
ceeded calmly, 

“I can see that roomy, comfortable kitchen 
now, as it looked on that February noon, when 
I, 8 cold, hungry little boy, dashed wildly into 
it, in comet-like fashion, as my mother was just 
taking up a pile of crisp, dainty-looking ‘ fried 





cakes’ (mother was famous for her doughnuts) 
from the kettle of boiling fat. A group of ‘ fel- 
lers’ were impatiently waiting for me outside, to 
go on @ grand coasting frolic, until school began 
again at two; and not willing to waste any of this 
precious time on dinner, I seized a hot doughnut 
from the steaming pile, but dropped it again in- 
stanter into a pan of cold water, with a vague 
view of its cooling off like an egg. The result, 
however, utterly disgusted me; and flinging the 
doughy lump on the table, I was starting, dinner- 
less, for the doorway, when my mother said, very 
quietly, ‘Stop, my son.’ 

«I stopped, and was then told to close the 
door and sit down. . 

‘« When I was seated, my mother ordered me 
to eat the doughnut which I had cooked soft in 
cold water. ‘I can’t,’ said I, despairingly. ‘You 
must sit there until you do,’ was the reply. 

‘¢ The boys were whistling outside ; and know- 
ing that my mother meant what she said, I seized 
the unpalatable mess, and, by dint of strong reso- 
lution, managed to dispose of it. But I didn’t 
coast that afternoon. I retired very early, and 
mother came and talked to me, and I promised 
to be regular at meals, and to have something 
else on my mind beside play. That was my last 
doughnut, though. Icould-never touch another.” 

Beth laughed until she was tired, for Dr. Lande 
was an inimitable story-teller, both in look and 
gesture, and brought the whole picture vividly 
before us; and I enjoyed the narrative all the 
more, because of that out-going train. 

** Once,’’ said I, with a terror of pauses, for 
there might be another train to Asteroid, ‘1 was 
making # short summer sojourn in a half-civil- 
ized region, where our landlady’s idea of cooking 
was to soak things in Jard, and her highest culi- 
nary effort was doughnuts. She boasted that ‘she 
allers kep’ a kittle of bilin’ fat on the stove; it 
was so handy to clap things into.’ Her biscuits 
were only biscuits when in the dough state; they 
always emerged from that dreadful ‘kittle’ as 
‘ fried cakes ;’ and when we remonstrated against 
this wholesale use of lard, and said that it made 
us ill, (I had a companion in misfortune, ) our 
hostess expressed a sort of contemptuous pity for 
‘ folks who hadn’t no stomachs, and had to pick 
and choose. their vittles. She loved fat,’ she 
said; ‘it kind of refreshed things.’ And we 
could not help feeling that a very respectable 
Esquimaux had been spoiled by the accident of 
her nativity.” 

‘*‘ Doughnuts are not bad,’’ said Beth, refiect- 
ively, ‘‘for a lunch in the woods. Indeed, I 
think they are really nice then, for one is so 
hungry; and this must be the reason that boys 
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"delight in them, hunger and boys being insepa- 
rable associates. I can recall a lovely day spent 
near the nearest of the Maine lakes, at Umbragry 
Lake House, the most unpretentious and comfort- 
able of wayside inns, where they had ring-dough- 
nuts on the table three times a day ; and if I had 
stayed there much longer, I should have learned 
to consider ring-doughnuts one of the necessaries 
of life.. But, Dr. Lande, don’t you know another 
doughnut story ?” 

“I cannot say that I do,’ was the reply, 
‘*though one will probably come to me after I 
have retired for the night, and there is no one to 
tell itto. But to show the force of habit, a young 
man whom I was lately called to attend, on a 
farm some distance from the village, began his 
illness with a fainting-fit, and exclaimed, just as 
he was going off, ‘ Mother, I’m fainting, do give 
meadoughnut.’ His mother asked me if I didn’t 
think that ‘dreadful queer.’ But I decided that 
doughnuts had been the healing medicine used 
in all his childish troubles. I would banish them 
from the list of edibles, if I could.’ 

‘*T should offer no objection to that now,’’ said 
Beth, “for eating that mammoth doughnut is a 
gastronomic feat I do not care to repeat very soon. 
What say you, Dora?” 

**T feel as though, like the Doctor, I had eaten 
my last doughnut,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and I shall take 
it as a personal insult to be offered one again 
within a year.” 

Our M. D. made a sudden start, that reminded 
me of his boyhood’s exploits, dashed into the 
general room, and came back rather crestfallen, 
with his watch in his hand. i 

‘It is actually half-past five,’ said he. ‘I 
have lost my train to Philadelphia, and I did not 
mean to miss that,’’ 

I gave him a warning glance; but this was 
really a good joke, that he should be caught in 
his own trap. 

Beth sprang up wildly. ‘*And where is my 
train to Asteroid? 1t was to go at forty minutes 
past four.” 

‘It did go at forty minutes past four,”’ replied 
the Doctor, solemnly ; ‘‘ but we did not notice it, 
(he didn’t say hear it,) and my train went at 
5.20, also unnoticed.” 

‘‘ When does the next train start for Asteroid?” 
asked Beth, looking grimly resolute. 

‘About midnight, I believe,” replied Dr. 
Lande, in a tone of much sweetness. 

“This comes, I suppose, of having a gentle- 
man to lookvafter me,’’ said Beth, rather sar- 
castically, but firing her random shot directly at 
the truth, with such unconscious deftness, that 
We two guilty conspirators avoided each other's 





eyes, in order to refrain from outward laugh- 
ter. 
“When does the next train leave for Philadel- 
phia?’’ I inquired. 

‘*At 8.80," was the reply ; ‘‘and that, of course, 
is the train we shall all take. I throw myself 
upon your mercy, Miss Coleford, for my careless- 
ness. But how,.I ask, could I be expected to 
take heed of time under the circumstances ?”’ 

Beth still stood with her head erect, and the 
glow of indignation on her cheek. It was so 
humiliating, she said, to return on people's hands 
in this fashion, when she had been kissed off, 
and lamented over, and every one had prophe- 
sied, too, that she would come back the next 
day ! 

**You go home with me, of course,” I whis- 
pered, “and Dr. Lande goes to the Dolmans. 
But do put off that high tragedy air. This is an 
accident that might happen to any one, and I 
have a presentiment that you will be thankful 
for it yet. It was not intended that you should 
goon that wild mission to Asteroid. Come to 
me for a fortnight, at least, and something plea- 
santer will probably turn up by that time.” 

“You dear old Dora !’’ said Beth, with a kiss. 
** You don’t think of your own delay and fatigue 
in the least. You are worth twenty Dr. Landes. 
Men have so little sense.”’ 

Again, I had to try not to laugh, as I wondered 
how long these sentiments would last. 

The Doctor, in the meanwhile, had withdrawn 
on a small exploring expedition, with a view to 
supper; .and this was the result of his praise- 
worthy efforts, The refreshment-counter fur- 
nished doughnuts, as we know already—‘ only 
this, and nothing more.’ A cup of tea was not 
to be had there for love or money ; and our medi- 
cal adviser proposed that we should adjourn at 
once to the white paper box in the midst of the 
corn-field, and request its proprietors to furnish 
us with a civilized meal for a proper considera- 
tion. This would divide the time of waiting very 
pleasantly, and fortify us physically until we 
reached our journey’s end. 

The motion was unanimously carried, and three 
hopefully expectant people took up a line of 
march for the tasteful residence occupied by the 
woman with the shawl over her head, who ap- 
peared to us just then in the light of a beneficent 
fairy, waiting to supply our needs. 

The heneficence was all there, for she smiled 
delightedly at our appearance, and said it was & 
real treat to see folks. She was all alone, she 
added, except ** Pete,”’ and he was never there. 

But a8 soon as we were fairly within the door, 
we became conscious of a most unpleasant odot 
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of frying, that seemed to penetrate everywhere. 
Dr. Lande’s face was quite a study as he recog- 
nized the fragrant aroma of boiling lard. 

« You're just in the nick of time,”’ continued 
our hospitable entertainer, as we made known 
- our desires, ‘‘for I’ve done up a mess of fried 
cakes this very afternoon, and I guess they’ll be 
a sort of treat to you city folks.” 

We did not dare to exchange glances, as we 
expressed a preference for bread, and confessed 
that our affections were particularly set upon 
tea. 
‘Well, now,”’ observed our hostess, ‘‘ things 
have happened real crooked with me to-day. 
The tea’s give out, and goin’ to the store’s out of 
Pete’s chores; and he ain’t nowhere, as usual. I 
hunted him on the corn-field a spell ago, and he 
want to beseen. After I'd done the fried cakes, 
I thought of settin’ some bread ; but the flour-bag 
was empty, and I was so glad I'd made sure of 
the cakes. Folks is different, to be sure. But 
give me a good big doughnut, and I can be happy 
any time in my eatin’, and Pete’s just the same, 
he is.”’ 

‘Then you can give us neither tea nor bread ?”’ 
asked Dr. Lande, gravely. 

“No; but I’ve got a nice passel of dough- 
nuts——”’ 

We got out of the paper-box before we dis- 
graced ourselves, and returned hastily to our 
former luxuriant quarters. The first thing we did 
there was to laugh ; and this we did so thoroughly, 
that the people about us, whose faces were clothed 
with that peculiarly solemn expression which 





pation of waiting for a train, looked somewhat 
concerned for our sanity. 

‘‘ Now,”’ remarked the Doctor, at length, “I 
have arrived at that stage that, if any one utters 
the word ‘doughnut’ to me again, this evening, 
I shall be tempted to exclaim, with the venerable 
‘Mr. Smallweed,’ ‘ Say that again, and I'll choke 
you Y ” 

It was very funny, and I did not in the least 
regret our adventures. Three pairs of eyes, how- 
ever, kept a sharp look-out for the 8.30 train, in 
which we finally seated ourselves, with a feeling 
of relief, while I particularly congratulated my- 
self on the capture of Beth. I think that Dr. 
Lande was performing the same pleasing mental 
feat. 

But our captive did not appear to be particu- 
larly hilarious. 

‘‘Remember,” she whispered, ‘although I 
have not gone to Asteroid, I shall certainly take 
a fresh start somewhere else.” 

The start was not taken, however, until spring, 
and then Dr. Lande went with her. 

The attire of both was characterized by a sus- 
picious newness ; and their final destination was 
a somewhat obscure village, with an absurd name. 
Where they went, however, was evidently not a 
consideration with either, so long as they went 
together. 

When a favorable opportunity presented itself, 
I ventured to ask the Doctor if the railroad clock 
really was fast on the eventful day that seemed 
to be made up principally of doughnuts. 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the gay deceiver, ‘‘ by just one 


seems to be considered appropriate to the occu- ! minute !”’ 
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BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


I ws not ask if in the tree 
The ring-dove singeth to her mate ; 
For Spring is come; such things must be, 
They will be with us soon or late. 
I will not ask if branch or vine 
Are greener as the days grow long; 
Some ears are listening, if not mine, 
To catch the first wild wood-bird’s song. 


And it is sweet to rest, and know 
That Winter nights must wax and wane; 
That tedions days must come and £0, 
Until the birds are here again. 
Asleep, awake, where’er thou art, 
Oh! best beloved, I only see 
Eternal Summer for the heart 
Which is in turn beloved by thee. 
Vou. LXXII.—5 


And now I ask, that by-and-by, 
When fields are white with clover frost, 
To gaze, sweet, in thy tender eye, 
And there to read if I have lost. 
For what are roses, white or red, 
Or clover tips, or brooks, or bees, 
When in his grave love lieth dead ?— 
How fruitless, then, are all of these! 


And could the heart wherein I dwell, 
E’er close to me its inmost door ; 

Could eyes that love to look so well, 
Forbear, and never see me more? 

Oh! now remembrance sweet appears, 
And with a genii’s magic power, 

Breathes on the spot where fel! my tears, 
And lo! there springs the lilac flower! 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, in the front of the number, the front 
and back.of a striped cambric costume, suitable 
for the season. The material is pink and white 
striped cambric, but any neat design, in calico or 
pereale, may be used. The skirt is trimmed 
with ruffles cut on the straight and edged top 
and bottom with patent Valenciennes edging. 
These ruffles are put on with a cord, forming a 
heading an inch and a half deep. Cut the ruf- 
fles six inches, including the heading. The 
Polonaise is trimmed to correspond with the 
skirt; it is Princess in form, and is slightly 
draped at the back, where it is caught up by a 
bow of ribbon to match; two-inch wide ribbon, 
made into a long looped bow with ends. The 
sleeves terminate in two deep ruffles, to match. 
A corresponding ruffle, gathered in the centre, 
ornaments the front, from the throat down. 
The waist belt is of ribbon, same as bows. Six- 
teen yards of cambric, or percale, which is a 
yard wide, or eighteen yards of ordinary calico. 
We would not advise the lace edging, if calico 
is used; simply hem or bind the ruffles, in that 
case, with Lonsdale cambric, (whitg.) Price of 
pattern, fifty cents. 

A Princess robe, for a little girl of six years. 





g 
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Is of gray bege, dark blue or white bunting. 
The lower edge of the front is finished with a 
narrow knife-plaiting of the material; above, the 
robe is ornamented by two rows of narrow galoon 
or mohair braid, separated by a row of small 
buttons down each front; the buttons further 
ornament the pockets and cuffs of the sleeves. 
The back of the garment forms an elongated 
waist, at the end of which a kilt-plaiting is at- 
tached, forming the back of the skirt, and join- 
ing the narrow plaiting in the fronts. A sash 
from the side-seams is tied in a larger bow, and 
short ends at the back. Six to eight yards of 
material will be required. Bege and bunting 
cost eighteen or twenty-eight cents per yard 
for all wool. Price of pattern, twenty-five 
cents. 

For a boy of six to eight years, we have a kilt- 
plaited skirt of navy-blue flannel or bunting ; the 


latter will be very much used for both boys’ and 
girls’ suits. There is a long Louis XIV. vest, 
with over-jacket, simply trimmed with one row 
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of mohair braid, in black, or else use white Mar- 
seilles braid. This is also very pretty for pique. 
Price of pattern for this little boy's dress twenty- 
five cents. 

We also give a pretty little suit, in gray linen, 
for a boy of three to four years. It has a kilted 





skirt at the back, and gored fronts, buttoning 
either at the left side or down the front, as may be 
preferred. The little cut-away jacket is trim- 
ted with a wide and narrow brown, black or 
white braid. There is a wide, turn-over collar. 
Also, trim the edge of skirt, sleeve and collar 
to match. Price of the pattern, twenty-five 
sents, 

Next isa striped muslin. The skirt is trimmed 
with three cross-cut gathered flounces, hemmed 
at the edge ; Princess Polonaise forming an elon- 
gated waist at the back, terminating in two 
pointed ends; a frill, sewn on with a heading, 
edges it. There is a cascade of bows down the 
front, with a muslin frill interlacing them. The 
sleeves are finished off with a double frill, and 
bows to match. Sixteen yards of lawn or or- 
gandie will be required, This is a particularly 
elegant costume, draping the figure in the most 
stylish maunet. Price of pattern, fifty cents. 





























We give, also, a pretty and simple costume, 
suitable for any wash-goods, chintz, madras, 
gingham, or the beautiful, soft finish foulard 


chintz, known as toile d’Alsace. The under- 
skirt has two bands cut on the bias, one three 
inches deep, the other two and a half, simply 
stitched down by the machine. The Polonaise 
is cut double-breasted, and fastens all the way 
down the front with a double row of white or 
smoke-pearl buttons, slightly looped on the left 
side, where the seam of the side gore is left open 
for about twelve inches. ‘The fullness of the 
back breadths is looped up here, as may be seen. 
A band, an inch and a half wide, cut on the 
bias, finishes the edge. The over-jacket, which 
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is optional, fits the figure loosely, double-breasted 
in front, and with @ rolling collar, the edge 


Pocket 


finished to match the skirt. 
cut bias, as may be seen. Sixteen to eighteen 


yards of chintz, for the entire suit. If yard- 
wide goods, sixteen yards. Price of pattern of 
Polonaise and jacket, seventy-five cents, 

Next we give a traveling paletot. The mate- 
rial is a light water-proof dust cloth, or linen, if 
preferred. The trimmings are of braid of a 
deeper shade, and the buttons to match in color. 
The form is that of a long, loose paletot, button- 
ing the entire length of the front. The collar is 
square on the shoulders, and the sleeves are pa- 
goda shape; the pocket on the right side ter- 
minates with loops of ribbon to match the braid. 

This, as well as all the other costumes here 
given, are just from Paris. They are all the 
latest styles. Our subscribers, when they look 
at our patterns, do not see old-fashioned dresses, 
but the very best and newest French fashions. 
We seek to enable American women, in this par- 








ticular, to rival the French. We have no interest 
in any dry-goods, mantua-making, or millinery 
establishment; no articles of our own to dispose 


of; and therefore no temptation to recommend 
anything but the very latest and very prettiest 
fashions. In this respect we stand alone. No 
other magazine can say exactly the same. 
Partrerns of every-day dresses, or for costumes 
on colored fashion-plate, children’s dresses, pale- 
tots, ete., may be had on application, by letter, 
to Miss M. A. Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 
1113 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. We have 
made this arrangement in answer to numerous 
solicitations. In sending for patterns, always 
send the number of inches around the bust, length 
of sleeve, and around the waist; and if for 4 
child, name the age. Enclose price of pattern 
and stamp. All orders promptly attended to. 
All children’s patterns, under twelve years, 
twenty-five cents. Polonaises, paletots, mantles, 
over-skirts, and basques for ladies, are fifty cents. 





TABLE-COVER IN APPLIQUE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


linen, bleached or unbleached, or unbleached 
sheeting, the size desired. Ornament with birds 


or butterflies in cloth applique, or use both, alter- 


In the front of the number, we give, printed 
These are to be carefully tacked 


in colors, designs for a butterfly and flower, in 


We also give, in the front of the 
nating them. 


applique. 
number, a page of butterflies, birds, etc., in out- 
ired. { upon the foundation, and then button-hole the 


line, to be cut in any colors it may be desired 
edges with colored silks. Gold-colored silk looks 


These are to be used in making one of those 
applique table-covers now so fashionable, and } best for the edge; and then use them in various 
colors for the different linings upon the wings, etc. 


which can be so easily made, and yet with such 
We also give a stripe in damask work, which 
This might be added for 





very little expense. 
is now so fashionable. 


Make the foundation for the cover of coarse 
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the border of the cover. It may not be easy to 
purchase the exact pattern shown in our design, 
but the mode of working will give the idea to be 
employed in any similar design. 

The material is damask linen, such as is used 
for stair-covers. Cut off the border, and work 
in these different stitches with the odds and ends 
of the silks left from doing the applique. Silks 





of only three colors are needed for this pattern, 


and the introduction of working through the 
herring-bone stitch with silk of two colors, is a 
novelty, simple and easy to copy. 

These borders look well, done in colored 
zephyrs, and of course are much less expensive, 
and the mass of color so givon is certainly more 
effective. Finish with a fringe of the different 
colored silks, or wools, and with a ball heau- 
ing. 





SKIRT, WITH TRAIN BALAYEUSE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, here, a very useful skirt, with a train, 
and also a diagram, showing how it is to be 


In the ‘ Chit-Chat’”’ we describe how to 
these diagrams. 


made. 
enlarge 
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No. 1, Hatr or Front. back show where the box-plait is put. 
No. 2. Har or Srpz Gong. (See dotted lines.) Begin to sew at the top—the letters, A to A— 
No. 8. Hate or Back. Dotted lines at the} B to B. 





KNITTED LACE IN IMITATION OF THE 


TORCHON 


LACE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This lace, if worked with fine crochet cotton, 
and very fine steel pins, is an exact imitation 
of the fashionable Torchon lace. Worked with 
knitting cotton No. 8, and pins No. 16, it is suit- 
able for a border for counterpanes; it will also 
make a pretty border for Shetland shawls. 

Cast on thirty-four stitches on one needle. 

1st Row: Slip one, knit three, make one, take 
two together at the back, knit three, take two 
together, make one, purl three, make one, take 
two together at the back, knit three, make one, 
take two together at the back, * make one, take 
two together, Repeat from * five times more, 
knit one. 

2d Row: Slip one, knit twenty-three, purl 
five, knit three ; in the next stitch both knit and 
purl a stitch, knit one. 

8d Row: Slip one, knit five, make one, take 
two together at the back, knit one, take two 
together, make one, purl five, make one, take 
two together at the back, knit three, * make one, 
take two together. Repeat from * five times 
more, knit two. 

4th Row: Slip one, knit twenty-four, purl 
three, knit five, knit one, and purl one both in 
the same stitch, knit one. 

5th Row: Slip one, knit seven, make one, 
knit three stitches together, make one, purl 
seven, make one, take two together at the back, 
knit three, * make one, take two together. Re- 
peat from * five times more, knit one. 

6th Row: Slip one, knit twenty-five, purl one, 
knit seven, knit one and purl one both in the 
same stitch, knit one. 

7th Row: Slip one, knit six, take two together, 
make one, knit three, make one, take two to- 
gether at the back, purl three, take two together | 
make one, knit three, take two together, make 
one, knit one from the back, * make one, take 


two together. Repeat from * four times more: 
knit two. 

8th Row: Slip one, knit twenty-four, purl 
three, knit six, take two together, knit one. 

9th Row: Slip one, knit four, take two to- 
gether, make one, knit five, make one, take two 
together at the back, purl one, take two to- 
gether, make one, knit three, take two together, 
make one, knit one at the back, * make one, 
take two together. Repeat from * five times 
more, knit one. 

10th Row: Slip one, knit twenty-three, purl 
five, knit four, take two together, knit one. 

1lth Row: Slip one, knit two, take two to- 
gether, make one, knit seven, make one, knit 
three together, make one, knit three, take two 
together, make one, knit one at the back, * make 
one, take two together. Repeat from * five 
times more, knit two. 

12th Row: Slip one, knit twenty-one, pur 
seven, knit two, take two together, knit two. 
Repeat from Ist Row. 








NEW DESIGN FOR PILLOW-CASE. 


JANE WEAVER. 


BY MES, 


In the first of the number, wa give a new de- 
sign for a pillow-case. Make of fine linen. 
Insert the edge, slightly full; button-hole it with 
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French embroidery cotton. Finish with band to 
button. This end slips under the sheet, and is 
hid. Place the monogram in centre, if preferred. 





FANCY WORK-BASKET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Basket and handle of card-board, covered with 
gilt jardiniere canvas, embroidered with claret- 
colored chenille. Filoselle of the same shade 
and gold thread. We give a bit of the design 
in the original size. The basket is then fitted 
with a claret-colored silk bag, drawn up with a 
cord, and round each section of the canvas is a 
box-pleated ruching of claret-colored sarcenet 
ribbon. Rows of the latter are placed as shown 
in the illustration. 








DESIGN IN BERLIN WOOL. 
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In two shades of wool, worked ike in long stitches, suitable for mats, bags, slippers, etc, 





EMBROIDERED GALOON. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT. 


Unper “Bive Giass..—The newspapers have been 
filled, for months, with articles on “blue glass,” some 
argumentative, some humorous, some statistical : some ad- 
vecating it, others pr g it a “humbug.” But 
there is an aspect of the “ blue-glass” question, on which 
none of our cotemporaries have as yet touched. 

Ever since the panic of '73, the country, in our opinion, 
has been under “ blue glass” entirely too much. In other 
words, needlessly gloomy views have been taken of the 
future. People, as a rule, have retrenched more than was 
necessary. Econoniy has been carried too far. If nobody 
spends, nobody earns. It is all very well to stop buying, 
and think it a saving, but if, by so doing, you prevent 
others buying of you, how much better off are you in the 
end? And this is just the condition into which the coun- 
try has reduced itself. It has made a bugbear of resump- 
tion; has retrenched ang hoarded, right and left, to be 
prepared for it; and now finds itself with business every- 
where depressed in consequence, It is the old story of 
feeding the horse, on less and less, till he was reduced toa 
thimbleful of oats a day, and then, just as the owner be- 
gan to compliment himself on his success, lo! the horse 
died. 

Now we call this one way of living under “ blue glass.” 
Another is to go about “croaking.” The whole nation, 
for three years, if the plain truth must be spoken, has had 
a fit of the “blues.” Instead of taking hopeful views of 
the future, people have taken desponding ones. Even the 
brave and cheerful have, in a degree, succumbed to these 
depressing surroundings. ‘Chey could not help it. We are 
all, more or less, influenced by the atmosphere about us, 
Just as a despondent husband, or wife, affects the spirits of 
those in the household, so the tone of the public press, 
and the talk of private circles, have made the entire nation 
morbid. 

Isn’t it quite time to have-done with this? People have, 
as a class, got out of debt long ago. Long ago has the 
community at large ceased to be extravagant. What we 
how need is, that money should be spent more freely. 
Don’t be afraid. Indulge yourselves in a little bit of liberal 
living once more. Nothing else is needed to set the wheels 
of business going everywhere, and to inaugurate a new 
era of prosperity, and lasting, substantial prosperity at 
that. We have all been like cowards in the dark. Let us 
stop being afraid, and go boldly forward. The spectre will 
vanish at the first step. 





Tipies In Crocnez.—In the front of the number, we 
give a pattern for a tidy in crochet, which, however, may 
also be worked on Java canvas, if preferred, We likewise 
give, on the same page, a pattern in crochet, which can be 
repeated, indefinitely, in any direction, so as to make a 
tidy of any shape. Sometimes Jong and narrow tidies, for 
example, are wanted for the backs of sofas; and for such 
a purpose this pattern will be found just the thing. 

“As A Sprine Ross.”—The Newport (Pa.) Ledger says 
of our last number: “ Just received, and as fresh as a 
spring rose. It is astonishing to what perfection this pub- 


lication is coming. This number far surpasses all others in ; 


beauty and taste.” 
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Entarcine Our Diacrams.—We have received various 
letters, from new subscribers, asking us how to enlarge our 
diagrams. We gave directions in our May number, but 
repeat them again for the benefit of these new subscribers, 
The best plan is to take some old muslin, and then, with 
the help of the tape-measure, begin to lay out the garment 
the size needed, following the diagram. First cut the 
front, measure the number of inches the diagram indicates 
down the front. Cut the required length straightwise of 
the cloth; next, make the slope for the neck ; next, shape 
the sh id ig to the of taches given ; 
then shape the arm-hole, (here it would be well to take 
the measure of some garment in use, of a good fit, and fit 
its measure across the bust ; adapt this to the pattern you 
are cutting ;) next, make the ooye from the arm-hule ng 
the end of the side-seam, g to the 
observing the proper curve; then cut off the required 
length, observing carefully the width indicated. On this 
mark off the darts (if any) with a lead-pencil, and the 
front is complete. Proceed in this manner with each of 
the several pieces given. This forms one-half of the en- 
tire pattern. Duplicate all the pieces, baste carefully to- 
gether, and then, of course, the garment must be accu- 
rately fitted to the person, before cutting into the new 
material. A few trials, we are sure, will enable any one, 
with even little experience, to cut readily from any dia- 
gram, observing always to be particular about the measure- 
ments given, for all the parts are cut to fit accurately, inch 
for inch. 











Aw Inmrratron.—Ground glass may be successfully imi- 
tated in the following manner: Cut from tissue-paper or 
white muslin, fancy figures, and then, with transparent 
gum or paste, fasten the paper or muslin on the glass. 
Glass doors and windows, covered in this way, need no 
other screen to keep out questioning eyes or unpleasant 
sights. The same end may be obtained by applying to the 
windows, with a brush, a hot saturated solution of sal am- 
moniac, or of Glauber’s salts, or of Epsom salts. The crys- 
talizations, in the first instance, will be in straight lines, 
diverging from a point. The Epsom salts will form four- 
sided prisms, and the Glauber’s salts six-sided prisms. A 
perfect and beautiful screen may thus be obtained. 

Sucn AN Array of contributors as “ Peterson” monthly 
exhibits, no other lady’s-book can show. Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Frank Lee Bene- 
dict, Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, the auth , of “ Josiah Allen's 
Wife,” the author of “The Second Life,” etc., etc. Very 
few ladies’ magazines spend as much, in a whole year, on 
original novelets and stories, as we spend on a single num 
ber. We are constantly, also, adding writers of originality 
and freshness. It is not only in our steel-engravings, and 
colored steel fashion-plates, that we claim to excel, but in 
our literary contents, also. In a word, in everything we 
give, we seek to give the best. 

“A Necessrry.”—The Colfax (Ind.) Enterprise says of 
this magazine: “ After the first visit, ‘Peterson ’ not only 

a fi e, but a ity, in the household, and 
besides being & medium of fashion without a rival, its 
pages are replete with other useful and interesting know- 
ledge.” 
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Extra Cory For A Premium.—A lady writes to ask 
how many subscribers, and at what price each, she must 
send us, in a club, in order to be entitled to an extra copy 
of the magazine for her premium. The Prospectus would 
answer her, if she would consult it; but we will reply here 
also. Our terms, when we give an extra copy, and that 
only, for getting up the club, are— 

4 names at $1.70 each, or $6.80 in all. 
5 * “ 160 * * 300 « 
8 150 “ * 12.00 

We will add that, when an additional name is sent, in 
either of these clubs, at the price paid by the rest of the 
club, then a premium engraving in addition is given to 
the person getting up the club: the “ Cornwallis,” if none 
is selected, or, if another is preferred, then any one that is 
asked for in place of the “ Cornwallis.” But read carefully 
the Prospectus, on the second page of the cover. 

A New Votvume begins with this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially for those who 
do not wish back numbers, but prefer to commence with 
the July one. But back numbers, from January inclusive, 
can be supplied, when desired. It is never too late to 
get up clubs, or to add to clubs. Additions to Clubs may be 
made at the price paid by the rest of the club. If addi- 
tional subscribers are sent, enough to make up a second 
club, the sender will be entitled to a second premium, or 
premiums. These additions may be made at any time 
during the year. Specimens sent, gratis, to canvass with. 
It is still in time, we repeat, to get up clubs, Nowhere else 
will you get so much for your money. 

“Wrrnan Reacn.”—The Southern (Miss.) Herald says of 
* Peterson,” that “its low price places it within the reach 
of nearly every household. A more acceptable present 
could not be made to wife, daughter, sister, or lady-love, 
than the year’s subscription to ‘ Peterson,’ and we are sure 
that by no other investment would the same sum of money 
procure an equal amount of pleasure and profit.” 

“Too Many ANnGies.”—We once heard a shrewd ob- 
server say of another, that “be had too many angles about 
him, ever to get along.” How true that is! People don’t 
like to be running against sharp angles; they prefer civi- 
lity, good temper, and liberality of opinion. 

“Cuerry-Ripe.”—This is after one of .the best recent 
pictures of the celebrated Meyer Von Bremen. Where do 
Jou see such steel-plates as in “ Peterson ?”’ 

For A Paitope@na, anything is suitable to send, which 
the sender can afford, and thinks pretty. It is a matter of 
taste entirely. 


“ “ “ 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Annals of A Baby. By One of Its Slaves. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—The success of “ Helen’s 
Babies” has led to a perfect flood of books in the same 
general vein. Of these, the present is one of the most 
popular. It must not, however, be considered an imitation. 
On the contrary, it is quite original and fresh. The story 
tells how the baby was weaned, how it was nursed, how it 
wasa tyrant, and how its nose got out of joint ; also, about its 
aunties, grandfathers, grandmothers, and other relations ; 
all graphically, and with humor. The volume is neatly 
printed. 

Dot and Dime. By One Who Knows All About Them. 1 
tol.,12 mo, Boston: Loring.—This is a story, as the title- 
Page says, of “two characters in ebony.” It has consider- 
able interest, and will help to while away an-hour. 








A Modern Mephistopheles. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers,—This is another of the “ No Naine Series ” of novels, 
recently begun by this enterprisng firm. The idea of pub- 
lishing a series of anonymous fictions, 80 as to keep curi- 
osity alive as to the probable writers, was an excellent one, 
and has been quite justified by the results. Every new 
book that comes out re-awakens discussion, as to whether it 
can be attributed to this or that well-known author, and 
keeps alive the interest in the series, to an even greater ex- 
tent than the literary merits of the works deserve, though 
that is by no means inconsiderable. For our own part, we 
think we recognize a familiar hand in “ A Modern Mephis- 
topheles.” It is not easy for an author of established repu- 
tation, and positive manner, to disguise his or her style. It 
would not be fair to the publishers, however, to indicate 
our suspicion. 

The Wife's Trials, By Miss Julia Pardoe. 1 vol., 8 vo. Phi- 
ladelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A new edition of a 
novel that was extremely popular, when it first came out, 
and that ought to be just as popular with the new readers of 
this generation. It is a love-story, as all novels should be, 
in a greater or less degree, if they are to be read at all. Wo 
have no patience with the would-be subtle bits of analysis, 
which, under the name of fictions, are now poured in such 
floods on the public. When we sit down to read a novel, 
we do not wish to be taken into a mental dissecting-room ; 
we want something more healthy and cheerful, and, we will 
even confess, more romantic. Hence it is we recommend 
“The Wife's Trials.” 

My Son’s Wife. By the author of “ Caste.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is the second 
of the “ Dollar Series ” of novels, recently begun by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, and intended to furnish works of ac- 
cepted reputation, in good style, at little more than half 
the old price. For instance, this volume, as well as that 
which preceded it, originally sold for a dollar and three- 
quarters, but is now published, with the same type, with 
equally good paper, but very much more beautifully bound, 
for one dollar. The story, too, is asuperior one, even better 
than “ Country Quarters,” which we noticed recently. The 
book, at its low price, ought tu have an enormous sale. 

The Man With Five Wives. By Alexander Dumas, 1 vo’ 
8 vo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers,—Everyth' 
that the elder Dumas wrote was at least vivacious,‘ « 
if sometimes over-strained, and this is no exception‘ 0 
rule. It is just the book to keep one from staynatin na 
sultry summer afternoon. The interest of the st does 
not flag for a single moment. 

How To Teach. By Nelson Seger. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
S. R. Wells & Co.—A work that undertakes, from the stand- 
point of phrenology, to show how children should be 
taught, giving proper attention, for example, to tempcra- 
ment, mental development, etc., etc. It is profusely il- 
lustrated with wood-cuts, and adorned with a portrait of 
the author. 

A Hand-Book of Fruit Culture. By Thomas Gregg. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: S. R. Wells & Co.—A very excellent 
guide to the proper cultivation and management of fruit 
trees, and of grapes and small fruits. The work also gives 
condensed descriptions of many of the best and most popu- 
lar varieties. The text is illustrated quite fully. 

The Flirt. By the author of “ The Gambler's Wife.” 1 vol., 
8 vo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A well-told 
story, of the good, old-fashioned kind, that pretends only to 
amuse and interest. It is a love-story. The volume is an 
octavo, and handsomely bound. 

Will It Be? By Mrs. Helen J. Ford. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: 
Loring.—A pleasant little story, published in a neat style, 
in paper covers; a very convenient form for railway travel- 
ers to buy. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Waar Tue Newspapers Say.—Certainly no other maga- ; 
zine ever received sv much, and such sincere commenda- : 
tion, from editors g: lly, as “ P ” Said one, } 
from a distant state, who dropped into our office recently, 
“ Why, twenty years ago, when I was a boy, my mother 
took ‘ Peterson,’ and we all thought, even then, it had the 
best stories in the world; and I have known it ever since, 
and it gets better and better, and I am glad to see you 
personally, and tell you so.” Says the Frankford (Pa.) 
Gazette: “The last number isa superb one. We do not 
see how a lady can do without this magazine, for it com- 
bines more attractions, and for a less price, than any other. 
Such pleasant stories, splendid engravings, handsome fashion 
designs, and acceptable poetry, can be found in its pages, 
that we only necd tell our lady readers that the book is 
out, to set them a longing for it.” The Milan (Mo.) Re- 
publican says: “Peterson’s Magazine is universally re- 
garded as one of the finest magazines in the country, and 
decidedly the cheapest, taking into consideration its beau- 
tiful illustrations and large amount of reading matter.” 
The Williamsport (Md.) Pilot says: “ Peterson’s Magazine 
is more attractive than ever. It is something that every 
household should be in possession of. It is useful in every 
department.” We could quote hundreds of similar opin- 
fons. We give these few as samples only, and to show our 
fair subscribers that their good taste, in preferring “ Peter- 
son,” is endorsed by the newspapers, the public at large, 
and in fact by everybody. 

Tue Great Mitunery and Fancy Goods Establishment 
of E. Ridley & Sons, Grand, cor. Allen Sts., New York City, 
contains fifty-nine different departments, and each depart- 
ment is replete with fresh and seasonable goods, compris- 
ing a variety that cannot be enumerated, except in a cata- 
logue, which is sent free on application, Orders by mil 
receive special attention. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at r 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, fur twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MAGazine, Philadelphia. 

Dors Ir Insure Tue Sxin?—‘This delightful Toilet 
Preparation, Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth,” has been chemi- 
cally analyzed by the Board of Health, and declared in no 
way injurious to the skin or health. 
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[Department or Nunrsina.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D, 


VIL.— QUALIFICATIONS OF THE NuRSE.—CoNCLUDED, 


Economy.—Sometimes the general management of the 
domestic affairs of the family devolves entirely upon the 
nurse, whilst the maternal head is confined to a bed of ; 
sickness. ; 

In such cases, which are by no means rare, especially } 
among the middle and poorer classes, habits of Economy, ; 
as well as those of industry, on the part of a nurse, con- 
stitute a recommendation to the toil-worn husband, of no 
trivial importance. Here is a position in life, in which we 
see the beanty, as well as the value, of proper education of } 
daughters in early life; for when thns tanght to set a 
proper value upon frugality, they cannot readily divest 
themselves of this early-implanted habit in after years. 
A nurse, therefore, possessed of a proper moral sense, will 


scrupulously guard her employer against wasteful extrava- 
gance, when his household affairs are surrendered into her 
hands or keeping. And she, who is not fully alive to the 
responsible trust, and to the confidence placed in her at 
such times, is unworthy of the name of nurse—nay, more, 
of WoMAN. 

The writer, who has visited the sick-room, profession- 
ally, for over thirty years, has very frequently been mor- 
tified and pained to see this carelessness, or want of thought, 
manifested on the part of the nurse. And in scores of 
instances has he been obliged, unwillingly, to listen to 
complaints from the distressed, care-worn, and debt-bur- 
dened husband, that his increased household expenses are 
far more serious considerations than the incidental “ doc- 
tor-bill.” 

Discretion may be held to be the last, but by no means 
the least, of essential qualifications appertaining to a nurse, 
Addison certainly had a proper conception of this quality 
of mind, when he wrote, “If a person wants discretion, 
he will be of no great consequence in the world ”—really 
an axiomatic truth when applied to woman in the sacred 
capacity of nurse, to wliom family secrets, and private do- 
mestic concerns, become necessarily more or less patent. 
Such being her position, and relation to husband and wife, 
she is frequently made, through force of circumstances, a 
confidant of the patient, and unhappily, too, sometimes 
becomes acquainted with many of her private and domes- 
tic affairs, which she would fain conceal, or maybe most 
reluctantly imparts. Under any and all circumstances, 
the nurse should ever be discreet enough to hold such in- 
voluntary or constrained information inviolate—to bury 
such knowledge, thus obtained, deep in the abyss of secresy, 
and be most guarded and prudent in her communications 
with others. She must p ly have no confidants—not even 
one dear friend, to share these privacies with. There 1s, 
perhaps, no situation in life where this trait of character 
can be shown more conspicuously for good or for evil, than 
in the capacity of nurse. 

Discretion is the helm of a Christian's life, by which we 
are enabled to steer our little bark safely over the tempes- 
tuous seas of human affairs, into a haven of safety, success, 
and happiness. 

A paper or two will next be devoted to the “ Duties of 
the Nurse in General,” when this part of the subject will 
close, to be followed by more practical details. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

SANITARY AND HovseHo.p Hints.—The best three medi- 
cines in the world are warmth, abstinence, and repose. 
Whatever promotes a comfortable and harmless state of 
mind, promotes health. 

Men consume too much food and too little pure air; they 
take too much medicine and too little exercise. 

Very many diseases are laid at the door of “the weather.” 
It is the want of weather which brings multitudes in our 
large towns to untimely graves. 

In small quantities, and occasionally, many things may 
be eaten with advantage, which, if eaten continuously for 
weeks and months, or in inordinate amounts, would occa- 
sion serious results. 

Persons may outgrow disease, and become healthy, by pro- 
per attention to the laws of their physical constitutions. 
By moderate and daily exercise men may become strong in 
limb and muscle. 

Pads and supporters are all pernicious, and worse than 
useless, because they teach the system to rely on them, and 
cannot support one part of the body without an unnatural 
strain on some other part, and to that extent tend to dis 


ease that part. 
To all young persons, to the student, to the sedentary, 
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and to invalids, the fullest sleep that the system will take, 
without artificial means, is the balm of life; without it 
there can be no restoration to health and activity again. 
Never wake up the sick or infirm, or young children, in the 
morning; it isa barbarity. Let them awake of themselves. 

Relative to changing the clothing, we consider it hazard- 
ous to lessen its amount after dressing in the morning, un- 
Jess active exercise is taken immediately. No under-gar- 
ments should be changed for lighter ones during the day 
ordinarily. The best, safest, and most convenient-time for 
lessening the clothing isin the morning, when we first dress 
for the day. 





FLOWER-TALKS FOR JULY. 


BY E. E. REXFORD. 


Garpry-Work For THE Season.—I have said nothing 
about the arrangement of garden-beds, because I consider 
that the planning and arranging of them is one of the plea- 
santest parts of garden-work, and is best left to the good 
taste of the owner of the garden. And then, any directions 
that might be given would necessarily have to be so modi- 
fied to suit different garden-plats, that it is much better to 
let the amateur arrange her beds to suit herown fancy. If 
she does not choose to do this, the directions in the cata- 
logues are so explicit, that there is no need for any here. 

Bedding-plants, which have been sent by mail or express, 
should be shaded for a few days after setting out, and well- 
watered. If any branches have been bruised in the transit, 
it is better tocut them back to where the wood is sound and 
healthy. After the beds have been arranged and planted, 
there will not be much work required except in keeping 
the ground loose and clean, and cutting back straggling 
branches, Geraniums are apt to be awkward-looking plants, 
unless well trimmed, and made to grow in good shape. 
This can be easily done, if you keep watch of them, and 
promptly check any tendency to lopsidedness, by pinching 
off the branch. Other branches will start at once, and the 
plant will not only be of better shape by the pinching-in 
process, but will bloom more profusely. Verbenas should 
be made to grow where you want them, by fastening the 
new branches to the ground with little sticks or bits of 
wire. Never attempt to make a verbena in the garden 
climb on a trellis,’as I have sometimes seen attempted. The 
natural inclination of the plant is to creep, and it will 
bloom well in other ways ; and if allowed to do this, it will 
soon cover the ground completely. 

Plants raised from seeds, need rather more care in the 
garden, in the early stages of their growth, than bedding- 
plants. You must see that all sickly plants are promptly 
Teplaced by healthy ones, and you must stir the soil about 
them carefully, until they get well to growing, and have 
Plenty of roots. If planted too close together at first, cut 
out, and let the thriftiest have plenty of room. 

Soap-suds I find to be a good pulverizer for garden-plants, 
but prefer to have the soil made rich enough at first, to re- 
quire no additional stimulant to growing plants. Too much 
Tichness has a tendency to produce rampant growth and 
fewer flowers. 

The ricinus, which may be planted in June, makes a fine 
tropical effect on a lawn, either singly, or in groups, when 
well grown, It has immense leaves, of a rich, metallic 
lustre, and of a dark color, and will grow to eight and ten 
feet by fall, Te grow it to perfection, make the soil very rich 
and deep, and give it all the manure it can absorb. As its 
flowers are of no account, the faster its growth can be en- 
couraged, the better satisfaction the plant affords. But it 
“on on no account be planted until after frost, and is very 

er. 





HORTICULTURAL. 

ARTIFicrat WATER, AND PLANTS.—Whoever is fortunate 
enough to possess what our English friends term “a bit of 
water,” has an effective;element of beauty which the larger 
portion of our finer places Jack. Many a “ pond-hole” or 
streamlet, looked upon as a nuisance by its owner, might, 
with a little good taste, be transformed into an attractive 
feature. We need not go beyond our own native flora to 
find the necessary material for decorating the margin of 
water, or for forming what has been very properly termed 
the “bog-gardon.” In the water itself may be grown, with 
little trouble, the Nymphea odorata, which will abundantly 
repay us with its wealth of deliciously fragrant white 
flowers, Along the borders, where the soil is wet, the Side- 
Saddle Fower or (Sarracenia purpurea,) will always prove an 
attractive object, with its broadly-winged, pitcher-shaped 
leaves, and dark purple blooms. The rare Helenias bullata, 
with its smooth, bright-green foliage, and purple flowers, 
arranged in a dense raceme on a stem ono or two feet high, 
is very beautiful. Even the common Arrow-Head (Sagit- 
taria variabilis,) with its many unique and attractive forms, 
is an excellent plant for the bog-garden, thriving with very 
little care. These are only a few of the many intcresting 
and valuable aquatic and sub-aquatic plants to be found in 
most situations, 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Hunt Tur Rina.—This is the more possible form of 
Hunt the Slipper. A circle is made, and a piece of tape or 
string is obtained, sufficiently long to reach all round on 
the inside. A ring is then slipped on to it, and the two 
ends are tied together. Each of the players takes hold of 
the tape or string with both hands, and the person whom 
lot or choice has marked out for the victim, standing in 
the middle of the circle, is next made to turn round three 
times, (without shutting his eyes, or submitting to any 
other disadvantage,) and is then let loose to hunt for the 
ring. The object of the rest of the players is, of course, 
to prevent his catching it, and they pass it from one to 
the other, covering it with their hands as rapidly as pos- 
sible. If a constant backward and forward motion of the 
hand is kept up, it will be found extremely difficult to 
discover where it is, so as to stop it before it disappears. 
As in the fairy tale, it will often be seen to gleam, but 
only to disappear when an effort is made to grasp it, and 
the victim's only chance is the greatest rapidity in open- 
ing and shutting every hand round the circle, to each of 
which he has immediate access so soon as he has touched 
it. Itis unfair to pass the ring from under a hand after 
it has been touched, and before it has been opened, and 
the player in whose possession it is finally found becomes 
in turn the victim. This ‘is a very merry and most enter- 
taining game. 

Burnp-Man’s Wanv.—This is a quieter form of the old 
game of blind-man’s buff. The blind man is placed in the 
centre of the room with a short wand in his hand, and the 
rest of the players form a circle, and gallop round him to 
a lively measure. When they have gone round two or 
three times, the music ceases, and the blind man then ex- 
tends his wand in any direction he pleases. The person 
toward whom it points must take it, and the blind man 
then makes three noises, such as the crowing of a cock, 
the squeaking of apig, and the braying of a donkey ; or 
he may pronounce three vowels or three words, which the 
person designated must imitate; or else, as is sometimes 
allowed, may ask three questions, which must be answered, 
If from the lights obtained in either of these manners, 
the blind man is able to guess the name of the person 
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holding the other end of the wand, they change places; 
but if he fails, the game proceeds in the same way until 
he is more fortunate, Of course, those to whom the wand 
is presented must disguise their voices as much as possible, 
in making the requisite answers or imitations. 

Suavow Burr.—The victim in this game is seated on 
one side of a sheet, held or fastenad perpendicularly. On 
the other side, at some distance, is placed a single lamp, 
and each of the players passes in succession before it, so as 
to throw the shadow of the profile on to the sheet, from 
which alone the name of the person. is to be guessed. A 
great opportunity is thus giver. for deception of the most 
varied kind, Hats, wigs, and disguises of every description, 
are allowable, and the players can in this manner render 
themselves quite undistinguishable, the one from the other. 
The different effect which may be produced by a mere 
change in the arrangement of the hair, or the adoption of 
the slightest form of head-dress, is something quite start- 
ling ; and the victim must be clever indeed if he does not 
beg to be replaced in a very short time. As the quality of 
mercy is to be encouraged, such a petition should not be 
always rejected, the more so as a change of victims adds 
to the interest of the game, by producing a ity for 
fresh disguises. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Bay Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
PRESERVES, JAMS, ETC. 


Raspberry Vinegar.—Put two quarts of ripe raspberries in 
a covered vessel, and pour upon them one quart of vine- f 
gar. Let it stand for a day and a night; then strain it 
through a sieve, and be careful not to press them. Then 
pour the same vinegar over two quarts of fresh raspber- 
ries, and repeat the same process; then to each pint of this 
vinegar put one pound of sugar. Let it stand so that the 
sugar can dissolve gradually. Put it into a stone jar, in 
a kettle containing water; let the water boil for an hour; 





skim it well. Cork and seal it. 

Jelly.—Put the fruit in a stone jar; set the 
jar in a pot of cold water; put a few small sticks on the 
bottom of the pot, to keep the jar from breaking. When 
the water boils around the jar, and the fruit is soft, take 





it out and squeeze out the juice by putting the berries in 
abag. To each pint of juice put one pound of sugar; put 
it in a skillet, and when it comes to a boil, watch it that it 
does not burn. Let it boil until it jellies. It takes about 
twenty minutes. 

Blackberry Cordial—Two quarts of blackberry juice, one 
pound of loaf-sugar, four grated nutmegs, half an ounce of $ 
ground cinnamon, quarter of an ounce of ground cloves, 
and quarter of an ounce of ground allspice; simmer these 
all together for thirty minutes in the sauce-pan, tightly 
covered to prevent evaporation; strain through a cloth, 
when cold, and then add one pint of the very best French 
brandy. Bottle and cork tightly. 

Raspberry Jam.—Weigh equal quantities of fruit and } 
sugar; put the fruit into a preserving kettle; boil and 
mash it; let it boil very quickly, and stir constantly. 
When most of the jnice is wanted, add the sugar, and boil 
it toa fine jam. Jam made in this way is of a finer color 
than when the sugar is put in first. 

Blackberry Vinegar.—To three quarts of berries put one 
of vinegar; let it stand for three days; then strain it; and 
to one pint of juice put one pound of sugar; put it into a { 
kettle over a slow fire; skim it as it boils, Let it boil for { 
half an hour, and bottle for use, 2 


DESSERTS. 


Custards.—Take a pint and a half of new milk and half 
a pint of cream ; beat the yolks of fourteen or sixteen eggs; 
add the milk and cream to them, a little at a time, then 
strain, and add three ounces of loaf-sugar. Put all intoa 
sauce-pan, and keep stirring it one way all the time, until 
it thickens. It must not boil, or it will turn to curd. Pour 
into a jug; add five drops of almond flavoring, and adda 
little brandy. A pinch of isinglass put ip the sauce-pan 
with the ingredients, makes the custard firmer. 


Rice Souffle—Boil two ounces of rice in milk, add the 
yolks of two eggs, a little sugar, and some candied orange- 
peel; boil it again, and make a wall with it round the edge 
of a pie-dish. Have ready some apples, pared, and the cores 
scooped out ; stew these apples in a little lemon-juice and 
sugar, filling the apertures with candied sweetmeats, Fill 
the pie-dish with the apples, and cover them with the whites 
of eggs beaten to a froth, with white sifted sugar. Harden 
it in a cool oven. 


Pancake Pudding —Make a few thin small pancakes, fry 
them a light brown, spread them with currant and apricot 
jam alternately, and roll them. Place them all round a 
mould, make some custard, and pour into the middle, strew- 
ing it with the bits of the pancakes cut off in fitting them 
round the mould. Cover the whole with a small, thin pan- 
cake, and steam it for two hours. 


Junket—Heat three pints of milk in a sauce-pan till 
slightly warm ; sweeten to taste; then add three large tea- 
spoonfuls of essence of rennet; stir well; add a claret glass- 
ful of'rum or brandy; stir again, and at once pour the mix- 
ture into your junket-bowl, and leave it undisturbed for 
about two hours. Just before serving, grate nutmeg over 
the top. 


To Make Apple Dumplings.—Roll a crust large enough to 
cover an apple; have the apple peeled and cored; put a 
little sugar and cinnamon in the place of the core; roll the 
crust round the apple; tie it in a small cloth. Put the 
dumplings into boiling water, and boil one hour. Serve 
with sauce made of flour and sugar, and a little butter. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fia. 1.—Carrtace-Dress oF Brown Sitk AND BLvE 
Damask Gavuze.—The front of the dress is of the gauze, 
with bias folds curved across it, of the silk; the train at 
the back is made of the brown silk only ; the deep cuirass 
basque is composed of both the brown silk and blue gauze, 
and finished with a trimming of blue gimp; the sleeves 
are of the brown silk, with gauze cuffs. Bonnet of chest- 
nut-brown straw, trimmed with full wreaths of forget-me- 
nots. 

Fig. 11.—WAtk1no-Dress Or Percatr.—The lower skirt 
is of plain pink percale, trimmed with percale, striped in 
white, blue, and pink, the over-dress and basque are of 
the blue, white, and pink-striped percale, trimmed with 
bands of the plain pink, and a ruffle of the striped; deep 
umbrella-shaped pocket of the pink percale. Coarse straw 
hat, turned up on one side, and trimmed with pink ribbon 
and cock’s plumes. 

Fie. 111. —Eventna-Dress OF DELICATE GREEN DAMASSEE 
Gauze, Over Green StrK.—The green silk skirt has & 
narrow-plaited ruffle in front, and a deeper one at the back; 
the gauze skirt is really in one, but is trimmed to look like 
three skirts, with silk embroidery and white plaited or- 
gandy ruffles; it is looped up with deep crimson roses. 
The deep basque waist is trimmed with white embroidery 
and organdy ruffies, and a long trail of red roses. 
roses in the hair. 
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Fra. rv.—Eveninc Dress or Waite Tutte Over WHITE 
$x, with an over-dress of light-biue damassee gauze. 
The under-dress has plaitings of the tulle, edged, with: the 
blue gauze; the over-dress is shawl-shaped, and deep in 
front, and is fastened under a large bow, and bunch of 
flowers at the end of the coat-basque at the back; this 
coat-basque forms a rounded basque in front, has a wide 
plait at the back when it is laced the whole length, and ts 
trimmed all around with a plaiting of tulle; tulle berthe 
and sleeves. Crimson roses in the hair. 

Fie. v.—Watxine-Dress or YeLLow Batiste, trimmed 
with an embroidered ruffle of the same material. The 
right side of the dress folds under the ruffle, which is set 
on in a square slope at the bottom of the deep basque waist ; 
the dress is trimmed with cardinal-red ribbon bows. Hat 
of coarse straw, turned up on one side, and trimmed with 
a plume and cardinal-red silk. 

Fic. vi.—Hovse-Dress, Back.—This is described at 
length in our “ Every-Day Department,” to which refer. 

Fic. vu.— Hovse-Dress, Front.—Same dress, described 
at length in our “Every-Day Department.” 

Fig. vitt.—Hovse-Dress or Biack Sitk, with a black, 
figured gauze train and basque. The basque is lengthened 
out at the back in long widths, that form the train. This 
basque is cut in a turret shape just in front, and is trimmed 
with black satin and a profusion of white blonde lace; 
white tulle ruffle around the neck, and crossed on the 
bosom. A bunch of violets is placed on the left side, just 
above the satin bow. 

Fig. 1x.—Visitine-Dress or Darx-Bive Buntine.—The 
over-skirt is finished with a wide galoon around the bot- 
tom, and is buttoned all the way down the front; the deep 
jacket‘is shorter at the back than in front, is nearly tight- 
fitting, and is trimmed with a wide galoon; the large 
collar is also trimmed with the galoon. A bow, with long 
ends, ties the jacket just below the collar. Many rows of 
braid, put on by a sewing machine, would make as effective 
atrimming as the galoon. Yellow straw hat, trimmed 
with dark-blue silk, and a large bunch of buttercups, 


GrveraLt Remarxs.—We also give two hats, the first of 
coarse straw, trimmed with leaves, scarlet berries, and 
flowers, and suitable for garden and undress wear. The 
second hat, for traveling, is of black straw, trimmed with 
an ecru or gray gauze veil, loosely twisted about the crown, 
and having a black and white wing on one side. Also a 
straw bonnet, turned up in front, trimmed with pomegra- 
nate-red silk, and a long yellow plume. 

The head-dress is suitable for evening; the front hair is 
arranged in waved bandeaux, intermixed with light loops. 
The long curls, at the back are tied at the left side of the 
nape of the neck ; on the right side, at the top of the head, 
are two ostrich tips, which match the bow in color. 

The thin fabrics for summer dresses are innumerable. 
They are of all qualities and colors, figured, striped, and 
plain, and are usually made in a Polonaise or Princesse 
dress, draped over a silk skirt, or combined in some way 
with silk in scarf style, etc. The organdies are unusually 
beautiful, and can be made up over silk, or over chintz or 
Percale, of the color of the dress. 





gloves. The very long mitts of silk, in various colors, are 
only worn for evening dress. 

Bonnets have been 80 overloaded with flowers, that 
some of the most stylish ones are appearing with much less 
trimming, and prove a relief. Velvet. strings are most 
fashionably worn with straw bonnets. This is positively a 
freak of fashion, for during the winter months light lace 
strings were de rigueur. But these simple bonnets are by 
no means the rule; there are bonnets all flowers, and others 
all feathers. A wreath of forget-me-nots, with a tuft of 
ripe cherries and garnet velvet strings, composes one bon- 
net; blue feathers and pompons of yellow narcissus another, 
and so on. 


ee 





CHILDREN’S FASHION8. 

Fig. 1.—Lirrte Gret’s Dress or Waite Piqve.—It is 
made quite without fullness in front, but has deep kilt 
plaits at the back; the jacket has a large, square collar; is 
cut up to the waist at the back, and is trimmed like the 
skirt, with three rows of white-figured trimming braid. 
Brown straw hat, turned up at the side, trimmed with a 
bright ring, and brown cord and tassel. 

Fic. 1.—Lirrte Boy’s Summer Over-Coat or Licnrt- 
Gray A.paca.—It is quite long, buttons all the way down 
the front, and the collar, pocket, and cuffs, are trimmed with 
gray alpaca braid. Round straw hat. 

Fig. 11.—Breron Suit ror a Youne Grri.—The jacket 
and skirt are both made of dark-blue percale ; the skirt is 
quite plain, but the jacket is trimmed down the sides, 
around the bottom, and across the vest front, top and bot- 
tom, with a band of blue and red figured, striped percale. 
Mother-of-pearl buttons ornament each side of the jacket. 

Fig. rv.—Littie Girw’s Dress or Wuite PIQue, CUT IN 
THE Princess SHape.—It is piain, and buttoned down the 
front ; a wide insertion passes from the shoulders down the 
sides, and around the lower part of the skirt at the back; 
the dress fits almost close to the figure at the back, and has 
a pocket on the left side. White straw hat, trimmed with 
white ribbon and plume. e 

Fig. v.—Grrx’s Dress or Bive Buntina.—The under- 
skirt is quite plain; the over-dress is also plain, cut to fit 
the figure at the back, with points in front,and it buttons 
across from the right shoulder to the left side, and then 
down the front ; it is edged with a bias of dull-red bunting. 
Bonnet of white pique. 





NOTICES. 

Sap In Remrrrina, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 


} gister your letter. Be particular to address to CuaRrues J. 


Peterson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
AGF Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 


Pockets are still worn, but are suppressed in many of } publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 


the new dresses, as ‘they got to be so exaggerated in size 
and style, and have become so common. Belts or waist- 
bands are very much worn, but sewed on at the seam un- 
der the arm, not reaching all the way around the back. 
These belts are made of the same material as the waist of 
the dress usually, though sometimes the skirt material is 
used. They are fastenéd with any large, old-fashioned 
looking buckle. ° 

Mrrts of black mohair, in the old style, are seen on the 
Street, in the place of gloves, They are quite expensive at 


first, but are much more durable, and much cooler than : of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 


48—~ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

83> Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4B No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
ayear. Clubsubscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

&a~ Back numbers for 1875, 1876, and 1877, may be had 















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


poLbAR ENGR4 > 


< PREMIUMS! “% 


Great offer to Subscribers for “Peterson!” 


REMEMBER THAT “PETERSON” IS $1.00 CHEAPER TO CLUBS 
THAN THE CHEAPEST OF OTHER GOOD MAGAZINES. 














Various periodicals, published at prices much higher than they are worth, try to increase their lists by offering te 
eneh subscriber some cheap colored lithograph, or other catch-penny premium, Occasionally we are asked why 
* Peterson” does not do the same. Our answer is that we everything we Pp ape into the zine ; and therefore 
can, and do, furnish it to both single subcribers and clubs, for A DOLLAR THAN OTHERS, Ifa premium 
is given to each subscriber, the cost of that premium, of course, must come out of the periodical ; and either the subscriber 
gets an phere that much poorer, or else has to pay a proportionately increased price. Now this is exactly the case 
with the periodicals that offer such premiums. Those that are cheap are very inferior to “Peterson,” while those that 
are of the same class as “ Peterson” are a dollar and more higher, which more than covers, three times over, the cost te 


Se eebiohere of such chea: Fm poms as they send. Now we put the MAGAZINE AT THE LOWEST CASH 
PRICE, AND A PREM M ENGRAVING AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICE. Thus, those subscribers 
who wish only the magazine, do not have to pay for a picture — do not want; while those who wish the picture, cat 
get it at the mere cost, to us, of printing an impression for them, This is the true business way. To this end we offer 


A CHOICE OF SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 


We will send, therefore, to any subscriber for “ Peterson” for 1877, whether single or in a club, a copy of either of 
our splendid premium-plates, for fifty cents extra These are all line engravings, of large-size for framing, and of the 
most expensive kind, such, in fact, as retail for five dollars: the original cost of each plate having been from 


, One Thousand to Two Thousand Dollars. 


As we own these plates, wecan furnish impressions for the mere cost of paper anid printing; a competition in which 
no others can engage. By sending fifty cents extra, therefore, any subscriber for “ Peterson” (but no other person) can 
secure a splendid engraving to p bow, up in the parlor, a work of real art, worth three times as much as the cheap , 
prints offered elsewhere. When remitting, always say which engraving is preferred. The list, from which to choose, is 


as follows: 
THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS, - - “ (27 inches by 20) 
WASHINGTON’S ADIEU TO HIS GENERALS, * (27 .-.": " 190) 
BUNYAN ON TRIAL, = ° . . 9 ied 20) 
BUNYAN IN JAIL, ° " r “ P | 20) 
WASHINGTON’S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH HIS WIFE, (24 “ 20) 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, - - . (24 16) 
“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN,” (24 16) 
WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, - ; (24 16) 
BESSIE’'S BIRTH-DAY, 1 “ (24 16) 
CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM, (24 : 16) 
NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE, “ (24 16) 
CHRISTMAS MORNING, , : rg “ (24 ci 


By this plan (we repeat) those who wish both a premium engraving and the magazine, get the two for a dollar less, 
whether single or in clubs, than they can get othor periodicals and a far inferior picture for. (Zo satisfy yourselver, 
compare our club prices with those of any other good magazine.) Those who haye pictures enough, and want no more, get, 
on the contrary, “ Peterson” for half the price of other periodicals of its class. For the proof of all which see our 


CLUB TERMS IN PROSPECTUS, ON THE COVER. 
Specimens of the Magazine sent gratis to persons wishing to get up clubs, and further information imparted, if required. 
Address, post-paid, GELARLES J. PETERSON, 

No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





